Editorial 


Peace on earth to men that are God’s friends (Luke 2:14). 


Peace—such was the burden of the song the angels sang in the 
city of David on the day the Savior was born. Peace—the object 
of man’s questing during all the centuries before Bethlehem until 
now. In The City of God St. Augustine makes the blunt asser- 
tion: ‘‘All things desire peace.” Aquinas approves because when 
a man desires something he wants to get it, to possess it. Often he 
fails to get what he wants because of his own conflict of desires, 
or because another man with contrary desires prevents him. 


It is the function of peace to put an end to the clashing of 
appetites. St. Thomas accepts Augustine’s description of peace— 
“well-ordered concord,” which refers to the concord or union of 
desires among various men. If there were this concord of desires 
among men, among nations, we should have that tranquility of 
order which is the essential note of peace. The Babe came to 
Bethlehem to effect this, to teach his friends how to order their 
wills to the one true goal of all desire—to God Himself—and to 
merit for them the helps, the graces to turn their united wills in 
His direction. 

Yet there is no peace among men; on Christmas Day, 1958, 
there seems to be less peace among us than ever before in man’s 
sorry history. Aquinas supplies the reason for this lack. “True 
peace,” he writes, ‘is only in good men and about good things.” 
In good men plainly signifies ‘‘the men that are God’s friends.” 
Christmas, 1958, finds on earth very few men who are real 
friends of God. About good things-—there is a certain concord of 
appetites among us. As a result of mass advertising through the 
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various media of communication most of us seem to want the 
same things; but these things which supply the wants of our baser 
appetites are far removed from man’s true good, his real happi- 
ness. The comfort, the solace, the peace derived from the acqui- 
sition of such goods are only a semblance of the peace which the 
Christ child came to bring to the friends of God. ‘““Unawares,” 
Wisdom warns us, “the world was caught in an ambush .. . men 
imparted to sticks and stones the incommunicable name of God. 
Living in a world besieged by doubt, they misnamed its innum- 
erable disorders a state of peace. Peace, amidst their rites of child- 
murder, dark mysteries, vigils consecrated to frenzy. Peace, while 
there is no respect for life, or for wedlock undefiled—always the 
murderous ambush. .. . All is a welter of bloodshed and murder, 
theft and fraud, corruption and disloyalty, sedition and perjury; 
honest men are assailed, kindnesses forgotten . . . adultery reigns 
and wantonness” (Wisd. 14:21-27). A portrait of man’s world 
at Christmas-tide, 1958. 


St. Thomas concludes his analysis of peace by emphasizing that 
true peace is the effect, the proper effect of charity, of love. The 
concord of the wills of men of high and low estate in the true 
good, in God, in the Child of the swaddling clothes in the man- 
ger—this alone can bring peace to our world. 

The editors of Cross AND CROWN wish peace to their friends, 
who are “the friends of God.” 


This number marks the completion of the tenth year of pub- 
lication of Cross AND CROWN. We salute the memory of three 
saintly men who were responsible for the inauguration of this 
review: 


His Ho.uiness, Pope Pius XII: 


“The Supreme Pontiff cherishes the hope that this review, 
adhering to those principles of sound theology so admirably 
expounded by the Angelic Doctor, may lead many generous 
souls to a more perfect way of life in the prayerful contem- 
plation and intimate love of the Crucified Savior.” 





EDITORIAL 


His EMINENCE, SAMUEL CARDINAL STRITCH: 

“The Dominican Fathers of the Chicago Province are doing 
all of us a very distinct service in publishing Cross AND 
Crown. ... Your work will have results far beyond your 
expectations.” 


His PATERNITY, EMMANUEL SUAREZ, O.P., Master General: 
“Last year (1948) during Our visitation when We had oc- 
casion to see at first hand the intense activity of the Domin- 
ican family in the United States, We deemed it opportune 
that the publication of a periodical of the spiritual life be 
undertaken. . . . We have learned with very great pleasure 
... that you have labored with praiseworthy diligence to ef- 
fect the realization of the counsel that had been given.” 


They have all left us—the Supreme Pontiff who “as a token of 
His benevolent regard (imparted) to all associated with the pub- 
lication of this review his paternal Apostolic Blessing.” ‘The 
gentle scholarly Cardinal who granted ecclesiastical permission 
for the publication of each number of Cross AND Crown. The 
saintly General who inspired and prodded his sons to begin this 
work. 


God grant eternal rest to them who labored so fruitfully for 
the quickening of the spiritual life among their little brothers. 


JOHN LEONARD CALLAHAN, O.P. 





There Was No Room 


Michael J. Faraon, O.P. 


F ONLY the human heart could be convinced that everything 

works toward the good of those who love God! No suffering, 
no anxiety, could then possibly unhinge the firm practical con- 
viction that God is good and desires nothing except the peace 
and contentment so eagerly sought by the hearts of men. Suffer- 
ing and anxiety would remain, but drained of poison, if not re- 
lieved of their sting, by the conviction that God has visited His 
people. If Christmas means anything it means that Gud has chos- 
en to become one of His human creatures so that they may share 
nothing less than His very own life. “God became man,” says St. 
Augustine, “that men might become gods.” Joy and peace were 
the gifts tendered by this newborn child. Yet, there was no 
room... . 


There was no room for His little body to make its first appear- 
ance in this world of ours because there was no room for His 
spirit. The body of Christ can dwell only where the spirit of 
Christ is welcome. And the spirit of Christ is welcome only in 
those hearts, which, convinced of His love, cry forth tu His love: 
“Let it be done to me according to thy word.” Only on this con- 
dition does the Word become flesh and dwell among us. It has 
been truly said that Mary could not have conceived Christ in the 
womb of her flesh had she not first conceived Him in the womb 
of her heart. 
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Wuy No Room? 


As there was no room for Him in Bethlehem, there is still no 
room for Him now. Why? Certainly not because of ignorance; 
at least not with those who know about Him. Certainly not be- 
cause of malice or spite; at least not with those who somehow 
still grope for the Child. Perhaps, then, the demands of being 
human with a divine destiny are too much for the fragility of the 
human heart. But, if human love dares demand the impossible 
at times, divine love cannot demand less. What does God demand 
which is so terrible, so terrifying? Simply, the return of His love. 
God’s love, however, cannot be returned except through faith and 
obedience. ‘Without faith it is impossible to please God.”? “If 
you love Me, keep My commandments.” ? 

Why does God demand faith and obedience? Why are faith and 
obedience actually so difficult, so terrifying? Simply because faith 
and obedience amount to dying to self; and death to self must 
always be difficult and terrifying. But why is death to self a neces- 
sary condition of being in love with God? For one reason, be- 
cause Christ said so: “If any man will come after Me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow Me. For 
whosoever will save his life, shall lose it; for he that shall lose his 
life for My sake, shall save it.” * But why must there be this hor- 
rible abdication of self if Christ is to reign in the human heart? 
How is this death to self assured and accomplished through faith 
and obedience? Why is the very birth of Christ itself called Christ- 
mas, the Mass of Christ, which -is really the death of Christ on 
the Cross? In a word, why is the cross not only the means, but 
also the meaning of salvation, of welcoming the spirit and body 
of Christ? . 

There never will be any room for the Cross. Who can welcome, 
let alone embrace, such extreme suffering? Who can accept such 
prodigal foolishness? Who can understand such a sign of contra- 
diction? Yet, He, who was God, who loved to be called the Son 
of Man, embraced the Cross. So single-minded was He, so riveted 
His gaze on the Cross, nothing, no one, was permitted to stand in 
His way. On one occasion when our Blessed Lord was talking 
about His forthcoming death, Peter, who loved Him deeply, 
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remonstrated with Him: “Lord, be it far from Thee, this shall 
never be unto Thee.” * Without any apparent consideration for 
the love expressed by Peter, Christ rebuked him: ‘“‘“Go behind Me 
Satan, thou art a scandal unto Me; because thou savorest not the 
things of God, but the things that are of men.’’® Significantly, 
this was also the occasion our Lord declared that, “if any man 
will come after Me, let him deny himself and take up his cross, 
and follow Me.” ® 


WHy THE Cross? 


The need for the cross can be understood only in the context 
of the divine plan of which it is the crucial part. This plan, as 
made manifest through revelation, unfolds itself in four stages: 
(1) the original creation of the universe and man wherein God 
first wedded Himself to the human race; (2) the original sin of 
man through which Adam divorced himself and the whole hu- 
man race from God; (3) the re-creation of man in the birth, 
death, and resurrection of Christ through which God re-wedded 
Himself with the human race; and (4) the consummation of the 
re-wedding to be accomplished at the end of the world. 

God has never changed His mind. From the beginning He de- 
sired the human heart to possess that joy and happiness which 
alone could be totally satisfying. With this in mind, God so de- 
signed the human heart that it could possess and be satisfied with 
nothing less than Himself. In the beginning, then, God wedded 
Himself to the first man and woman by sharing with them His 
very own life. Adam and Eve were of one heart with God because 
they were of one mind with God. Through faith and obedience, 
the first man and woman were as perfectly happy as they could 
be. However, because they were human, they were defectible, 
and they lost the divine life through sin. 

Man’s original divorce from God must always remain a mys- 
tery. There are, however, certain elements revealed in Sacred 
Scripture which shed light on what precipitated the divorce be- 
tween God and man. The reason why there was no room at the 
inn, the reason why there was no room for the spirit and body of 
Christ in the minds and hearts of men today hearkens back to 


4 Matt. 16:22. 5 Ibid., 16:23. 6 Ibid., 16:24f. 
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the first time man divorced himself from God. In the drama 
which follows, notice the role of faith and obedience. 

“Why hath God commanded you, that you should not eat of 
every tree of Paradise?” * taunted the devil. “Of the fruit of the 
trees that are in Paradise we do eat,’ the woman replied, “but 
of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst of Paradise, God 
hath commanded us that we should not eat; and that we should 
not touch it, lest perhaps we die.” § 


(Was it obedience or vain curiosity which kept alive the mem- 
ory of that injunction: “Of every tree of Paradise thou shalt eat; 
but of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat. 
For in what day soever thou shalt eat of it, thou shalt die the 
death’? ) ° 

But the father of lies insisted. “No. You shall not die the death. 
For God doth know that in what day soever you shall eat thereof, 
your eyes shall be opened, and you shall be as gods, knowing 
good and evil.’’?° Now the woman’s curiosity is aroused; she is 
eager to taste of the “knowledge of good and evil.” “And the 
woman saw that the tree was good to eat and fair to the eyes, and 
delightful to behold: and she took of the fruit thereof, and did 
eat, and gave to her husband who did eat.” ™ 


Why did the devil tempt the woman and not the man? Per- 
haps the devil, in his cunning, was able to size up Eve’s typically 
feminine curiosity, and on that basis he engaged her in conver- 
sation, watching for his chance to trap her. Because of their basic 
simplicity and sensitivity, women are at times too anxious to 
please, no matter who addresses them. Adam, in his broader wis- 
dom, very likely would have ignored the devil. Then, too, if a 
woman is anything, she is security-minded. She is in constant and 
close touch with the present and practical needs of her husband 
and family, of those who depend upon her. She is always on the 
verge of seeking any possible good and avoiding any impending 
harm or-evil in terms of the welfare of those consigned to her 
care. She is an opportunist by nature. The devil craftily capi- 
talizes on this basic feminine trait. He makes a direct appeal to 
Eve’s security-mindedness. At the same time he subtly spices his 


7Gen. 3:1. 
8 Ibid., 3:2 f. 10 Tbid., 3:4f. 
9 Ibid., 2:16 f. 11 Jbid., 3:6. 
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argument with the suggestion that God’s prohibition to eat of the 
fruit from the “tree of knowledge of good and evil” was motivat- 
ed by jealousy: “You shall not die the death,” counters Satan, 
“For God doth know that what day soever you shall eat thereof, 
your eyes shall be opened, and you shall be as gods, knowing 
good and evil.” ” 


““KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD AND EVIL” 


What was this “knowledge of good and evil” for which Eve 
seemed so anxious? It could not have been the knowledge of mor- 
al good and moral evil, the knowledge of right and wrong. In 
their perfected state, Adam and Eve certainly possessed a wisdom 
and understanding, both speculative and practical, which match- 
ed their exalted position in Paradise. The promise, then of the 
new knowledge of good and evil which excited Eve, was the hope 
of attaining a new wisdom, a new way of seeing things, which 
would solidify her security and guarantee infallibly her undis- 
puted independence in the realm of the “good” she wished to 
acquire, and the “evil” she desired to forestall. 

Here was the first instance where man preferred his own ways 
to God’s ways; where man set up his own meanings and values 
against those of God. Dramatically, the Scriptures portray this 
original divorce between man and God through the role of the 
woman. For, what woman would refuse the magic knowledge 
and power which would make all things known and subject to 
her in the sphere of her deepest desires? Here the woman typi- 
fies the spirit and attitude of disbelief and its logical practical 
consequence, disobedience, which plague the world today. Faith 
and obedience are simply an acceptance: in the one instance an 
acceptance of a meaning, in the other an acceptance of a value. 
Faith and obedience both rely on authority; faith in the sphere 
of meaning and truth, obedience in the sphere of action and 
value. If the authority is rejected in the sphere of truth why 
should this authority be followed in the sphere of values, of 
action? Thus, the first man and woman divorced themselves and 
the whole human race from God through their disbelief and dis- 
obedience. 


12 [bid., 3:5. 
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But this lack of faith and obedience was no match for the 
mercy of God. Never once having changed His mind, God re- 
wedded Himself with man, but this time in a more marvelous 
fashion. This time divinity was to be wedded to humanity not 
merely by giving man a sharing in the divine nature, but by 
making God and man one in the very person of the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, God the Son. The Word who was 
in the beginning, who was with God, who was God, now becomes 
flesh and dwells among us. Notice, however, that this re-wedding 
between God and man has taken place only and exclusively in 
the particular person who is God the Son, the Second Person of 
the Blessed Trinity. Although the divorce between man and God, 
effected by Adam and Eve, has been objectively supplanted by the 
re-wedding of God and man in Jesus Christ, nevertheless, sub- 
jectively, the individual members of the human race are not yet 
re-wedded to God. How then, did God plan to have Himself re- 
wedded to the individual members of the human race? 


Our Blessed Lord Himself gave the answer: “I am the way, 
and the truth, and the life. No man cometh to the Father, but 
by Me.” #® “He came unto His own, and His own received Him 
not. But as many as received Him He gave them power to be 
made the sons of God.” ** To such an extent, then, is Christ the 
re-wedding between God and man, that all who would be united 
again with God must become identified with Jesus Christ. This 
union with Christ, however, is not merely a matter of attending 
to His doctrine and trying to follow His ways. Christ did not say, 
“I will show you the way, I will ‘teach you the truth, I will tell 
you how to live.” On the contrary, our Blessed Lord maintained 
clearly and definitely that He Himself is the way, that He alone is 
the truth, that He is life. Obviously, then, if anyone wishes to fol- 
low the way, to possess the truth, to have life, he must identify 
himself with nothing less than the person of Christ. What does 
this identification with Christ imply and how is it to be accom- 
plished? 


DEATH TO SELF: Its NEED 
Simply, union with Christ demands death to self. When man 
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first turned away from God in original sin he necessarily turned 
in upon himself. Before his divorce man saw eye to eye with God; 
the horizon of man’s view of things lifted out upon God’s view 
of things. Since he was of one mind with God, so also was he of 
one heart with God. He was faithful and obedient. But because 
he left God and turned in on himself, man no longer saw things 
God’s way. The mind of man completely lost its focus and be- 
came blind to the truth. Because he no longer understood the 
mind of God, he no longer paid any attention to the ways of God. 
Emptied of God, the human mind and heart became choked with 
self. It stands to reason, then, that before this mind and heart 
can be refilled with God it must be first emptied of self. A glass 
filled with water must be first emptied of the water before it can 
be filled with wine. 


The Son of man fully realized He was asking the humanly im- 
possible when he demanded that, “if any man will come after 
Me, let him deny self, and take up his cross daily, and follow 
Me.” ® He was also aware of the conflict involved, when He 
declared that, “whosoever will save his life, shall lose it; for he 
that shall lose his life for My sake, shall save it.” 1° Did He not 
taste bitterness Himself when His whole anguished humanity 
cried out to be delivered from what He had been appointed to 
accomplish: ‘““My Father, if it be possible, let this chalice pass 
from Me.”? 1? But He also realized the supreme and inevitable 
necessity of the reason for which He was born: “I am come that 
they may have life, and may have it more abundantly.” 18 

Precisely because He knew that He could fill only those hearts 
emptied of self, and because He was aware that this death to self 
could not be effectively accomplished by the already impover- 
ished human heart, our Blessed Lord chose to be crucified. In His 
death to self on the Cross all “deaths to self’ were once and for 
all objectively accomplished. The whole human race shares in 
the victory of Christ over sin, death, and the devil. The human 
impossibility of dying to self was not only made possible, but 
actually accomplished in the death of the Son of God. By the 
same token, the human impossibility of rising forth victorious 
from such an ordeal was rendered possible by the resurrection of 
the Son of God. 





15 Luke 9:23. 16 Tbid., 9:24. 17 Matt. 26:39 f. 18 John 10:10. 
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Jesus Christ died of His own accord only to rise again victor- 
ious. And in His death, in His victory, has been accomplished the 
death and victory of every human heart which will welcome Him. 
“Know you not,” asks St. Paul, ‘that all we who are baptized in 
Christ Jesus, are baptized in His death. For we are buried togeth- 
er with Him by baptism unto death; that as Christ is risen by the 
glory of the Father, so we also may walk in newness of life.’ 7° 
What room is there for fear, what sway can the fragility of the 
human heart hold over the conviction that “if one died for all, 
then all were dead, and Christ died for all; that they also who 
live, may not now live to themselves, but unto Him who died for 
them and rose again. Wherefore, henceforth we know no man 
according to the flesh. And even if we have known Christ ac- 
cording to the flesh; now we know Him so no longer. If then 
any be in Christ a new creature, the old things are passed away, 
behold all things are made new. But all things are of God, who 
hath reconciled us to Himself by Christ; and hath given to us 
the ministry of reconciliation. For God indeed was in Christ, 
reconciling the world to Himself, not imputing to them their 
sm." * 

Although this death to self, this emptying of self which is re- 
quired before being filled with Christ, was objectively accom- 
plished for all by Christ, it must be still acknowledged and ac- 
cepted subjectively by all who would avail themselves of Christ’s 
offering. God respects the dignity and ability of man, whom He 
made after His own image and likeness, with a mind and a will 
of his own. Although in re-wedding him to God, Christ accom- 
plished for man what he could not have accomplished for him- 
self, man must not remain passive. He must ratify Christ’s death 
and resurrection within his own mind and heart by acknowledg- 
ing and accepting them. Here, now, is where the spirit and body 
of Christ will be made welcome. Here is how God’s love is re- 
turned. 


NECESSITY OF FAITH 


How does man’s mind first of all acknowledge the death and 
resurrection of Christ, thereby making them its own? Exactly in 
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the opposite way it first divorced itself from God in desiring the 
“knowledge of good and evil.” The mind of man must die to 
self by ceasing to seek things in its own way, and by seeking 
things God’s way. But God’s way is incomprehensible to man’s 
mind; the ways of God are not the ways of man. Therefore only 
an attitude of faith can open God’s view of things to the mind. 
That “change of attitude,” that “change of mind” which foregoes 
what is merely human for the transrational attitude of faith, is 
the first and most fundamental state of mind required to avail 
oneself of the death and resurrection of Christ. Unless the mind 
of man is willing to admit the supremacy of God in the sphere 
of meanings and values, in the sphere of truth and action, it must 
necessarily remain closed to accepting what God is eager to offer 
it. 

The notion of faith is too often obscure, too often taken for 
granted, with the result that its fundamental and vital role is 
rarely fully realized. The faith which fully acknowledges the 
death and resurrection of Christ is nothing less than a total ded- 
ication of mind and spirit to the mind and spirit of God. Simply, 
faith is being of one mind with God, seeing eye to eye with Him. 
Faith is the first level on which the taste of death to self is ex- 
perienced, where the death of Christ is seconded. A man can 
endure almost anything so long as he understands the reason for 
his suffering. But when the mind is forced to succumb to suffer- 
ing it simply cannot fathom, this is truly death to self. When the 
mind is not capable of understanding, but is asked to plunge 
into the darkness and still be convinced that the darkness will 
not bring any harm, this is truly death to self. And this is faith. 

To live by faith, to possess the spirit of faith is to be unal- 
terably, unshakenly convinced that no matter what contradic- 
tions the burden of life imposes, all things work toward the good 
of those who love God. To live by faith is to understand the old 
proverb that God writes straight with crooked lines. To have the 
spirit of faith is to have a mind and spirit which are ready for 
God, which wait upon God with patience and unswerving at- 
tachment. The spirit of faith is far more than merely an intellec- 
tual assent to truths which surpass the mind’s understanding. 
It is nothing less than that totality of acceptance by the human 
spirit that it has been called by God for God, and that every- 
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thing in between has only one meaning: to bear out the fulfill- 
ment of that call. The spirit of faith brooks no compromise with 
any notion of security, or success which does not square with the 
mind of God. Faith is not irrational, it is transrational; faith does 
not destroy, it transcends. 


Is it any wonder, then, that Christ held faith in such noble 
regard? Wherever He saw the marked presence of faith He man- 
ifested His divine approval: “Amen, I say to you, I have not found 
so great faith in Israel;’ ** ‘““O woman, great is thy faith: be it 
done to thee as thou wilt.” ** And where Jesus saw the lack of 
faith, He showed His divine displeasure: “O ye of little faith;” * 
“Do you now believe? Behold, the hour cometh, and is now come, 
that you shall be scattered every man to his own, and shall leave 
Me alone.” * 

There are two incidents recorded in Christ’s life which, when 
compared, bear out His attitude toward faith in a striking way. 
In the one, a woman taut with fear and shame because she had 
been caught in an act of adultery is dragged before Christ to be 
judged. Our Lord’s reaction will always baffle and shock those 
who are prone to judge with excessive severity where sins of the 
flesh are concerned. Not knowing the true nature of good, they 
cannot assess accurately the various degrees of evil. Christ did not 
even look at the wretched woman. He idly traced His finger in 
the dust waiting for her accusers to leave. Jesus, then, alone with 
the woman, questioned her: ‘““Woman, where are they that accuse 
thee? Hath no man condemned thee? Who said: ‘No man, Lord.’ 
And Jesus said: ‘Neither will I condemn thee. Go, and now sin 
no more.’ ” * 

In the other incident Jesus was crossing the lake with His 
disciples when suddenly a violent gale bore down on them. How 
different was our Lord’s reaction in the boat to His frightened 
disciples’ cries of ‘‘Master, we perish.” ** In spite of the fact that 
it was only natural for them to be upset, especially since they saw 
Jesus was asleep, Christ nevertheless rebuked them: “Why are 
you fearful, O ye of little faith?” ” If a rebuke were called for in 
either instance it seems that it should have been merited by the 
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adulteress, not a frightened group of men about to be sunk in 
a storm. But our Blessed Lord was ever conscious of the vital 
need of faith. He also realized how difficult it is to develop a 
mature, firm faith. How often Christ kept after poor Peter, until 
finally satisfied, our Lord publicly praised him for affirming him 
to be the Son of the living God: “Blessed art thou Simon Bar- 
Jona: because flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, but 
my Father who is in heaven.” ** Dying to self through faith will 
be always difficult because it involves letting go of self in its deep- 
est center, the understanding. 


NECESSITY OF OBEDIENCE 


If the acknowledgment in the mind of man of the death and 
resurrection of Christ pertains to faith, the acceptance of His 
death in the heart of man belongs to obedience. Faith is in the 
sphere of understanding what obedience is in the sphere of action. 
Both regard the authority of God as supreme. If God sees fit to 
make known His mind to man, the human mind responds with 
faith. If God sees fit to direct the actions of man, the will of man 
responds with obedience. Because Abraham was convinced 
through his faith that God was in complete charge, he was pre- 
pared to obey, even though it meant killing his own son. Obe- 
dience is the extension of faith into the practical sphere of 
conduct. If one is convinced that Christ is the way, the truth, and 
the life, he will conduct himself accordingly. The usual chan- 
nels through which these directives are made known are the com- 
mandments of God, of the Church, and of legitimate superiors. 
However, just as faith should mean more than merely an intel- 
lectual assent to truths surpassing the understanding, obedience 
should mean more than the mere executing of a command. Like 
faith, obedience is basically an attitude, ever ready to be expressed 
as the occasion demands. The act of obedience must be matched 
by the spirit of obedience. Too often obedience is merely prompt- 
ed by human respect, fear, unwillingness to assume responsibility, 
or simply the comfort of not having to make up one’s own mind. 
This may amount to obedience technically, but it certainly does 
not reflect the true spirit of obedience. The true spirit of obedi- 
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ence is marked by the quality of ductility, the willingness to be 
led by God to God. If only God can accomplish for man what He 
has designed him for, then man must place himself entirely in 
the hands of God. This spirit of obedience is the only logical 
attitude of those who are in the world but not of it. Otherwise 
there is bound to be compromise. To compromise with the world 
is to make Christ a liar. “In the world you shall have distress: 
but have confidence, I have overcome the world.” * The true 
spirit of obedience looks not only to explicit commands, it also 
looks for the will of God in every situation, circumstance, and 
condition in which a person finds himself. This is particularly 
true in the face of reversals, disappointments—those sufferings 
which smother the human heart. 


To obey means to accept. To accept means to bow down be- 
fore every concrete manifestation of God’s will. To bow down, 
however, is not that inertia of those who are too lazy to meet the 
challenge of living. To be resigned is not the same as to hide. 
Obedience is vigorous and virile; not obstinate nor self-enclosed. 
To obey is to be simple. God has not changed His mind. He is 
singleminded about desiring the consummation of His re-wed- 
ding with man initiated in the birth of His Son. Therefore, 
everything willed by God or permitted by Him is somehow geared 
to the good of those who love Him. Obedience reduces the com- 
plexity of everyday living to the simplicity of the achievement 
of God’s will. Obedience robs confusion and frustration of their 
power to suffocate, because it is vigilant and responds readily to 
the will of God in all circumstances of life. ‘““Let it be done to me 
according to thy word.” Obedience is not mere coexistence with 
situations which cannot be controlled; it coinheres with every- 
thing, because everything is controlled by God to fill out the 
pattern of His loving designs. 

Through faith and obedience man renounces self, takes up his 
cross daily and follows Christ. Through faith and obedience he 
foregoes saving his life to lose it for Christ, and in losing it he 
saves it: ‘““For he that shall lose his life for my sake shall save it.” *° 
These two beams of faith and obedience make a heavy cross in- 
deed. Yet, suffering is not as bad as all that; it merely hurts. 
Christ drained the poison from the Cross and left only its weight. 





29 John 16:33. 
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Actually, the fragility of the human heart is its strength, for only 
God can accomplish within it its divine destiny. Therefore, only 
when the mind and heart of man are willing to forego the 
“knowledge of good and evil,” the accomplishment of their own 
petty plans, will they die to self, and in dying to self be reborn in 
Christ. 

If again this Christmas there is no room, perhaps it is because 
where there is a little faith and obedience there is not enough. 


30 Luke 9:23 f. 


Christmas Reflections 


Charles M. Magsam, M.M. 


“He shall be called the Prince of Peace.” } 

Peace is the serenity of order. Order starts with unity. But 
many people confused and fearful through lack of a practiced 
faith, seek peace and security in division rather than in unity. 
They divide everybody into “we” and “they.” “We” is our side. 
‘That means all who agree with us or live as we do and therefore 
give us a comfortable, sheltered feeling. ‘““They” is the other side. 
That means all who disagree or live differently and therefore 
are a possible threat to our shelter and security. 


Such divisions are unrealities and shaky from the start. Those 
we fear frequently turn out to be good friends and those we 
trust often let us down. The sides change so easily. What is more, 
goodness is never all on one side nor evil all on the other. And 
worst of all, excessive fear often leads to the cruelty of trying to 
domineer and force everybody to think and do things our way. 
Herod did that, to the extreme of ordering the slaughter of the 
Innocents. 

Part of the disorder can be a fear of the unknown. We are too 
wrapped up-in ourselves and our own ideas and ways to really 
know and understand other people. Again, it might be that we 
are not good enough ourselves to see the good in other people. 
But the biggest trouble is that, without realizing it, we do not 
trust God’s way of doing things. So we pretend to manage every- 
thing and everybody as if we were the God who made them and 
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who rights all wrongs and rewards “our” side. We succumb to 
the temptation to seek to “be like God, knowing good and evil.” * 
Our lack of trust in God springs either from great pride or great 
fear or, more commonly from a well-disguised mixture of both, 
as was the case with the Scribes and Pharisees. They kept to their 
own little world in Jerusalem and did not go down to Bethlehem. 
They were not ready to let go and break out into the new world 
of Christianity. 

But peace and security do not come from dividing people ac- 
cording to the way they affect our comfort. Peace comes from 
drawing close to people just as they are and from working with 
them in trust and love, for their benefit as well as for our own. 
Christmas rightly understood puts things back in their place 
again. But we have to believe in the goodness of people and trust 
ourselves to God’s way of kindness and service. 

At the time of the Savior’s birth, the world was at a low moral 
ebb. It was sadly a world of ‘‘we” and “they.” The ‘we’ took in 
the Scribes and Pharisees who felt secure in thinking they knew 
all the answers. The “‘we” also included Herod who was out to 
make things secure for himself even if he had to murder the 
Christ Child. ‘““They” were the persons who yielded to God’s 
way: Mary and Joseph, the divine Infant, the shepherds, the 
Magi. Their peace was in following the light that God gave them. 
It cost Mary and Joseph and the Magi a long, uncomfortable trip. 
It might easily have cost the shepherds the loss of the flocks they 
were supposed to be guarding. 

God’s command of charity as well as our work and duty of the 
moment are every bit as clear as the call of that untimely and 
bothersome census, of that mysterious star in the sky, of that 
unbelievable vision of angels out on the meadow in the dead of 
night. 

“As long as you did it for one of these, the least of my breth- 
ren, you did it for me.” * These words mean that we love God 
as much as we love the least of men or His least command. We 
can think of the way we treat the person we most despise. That 
is the way we treat God. We must not deceive ourselves. We 
cannot ignore or mistreat people and still claim to love Him. 





2Gen. 3:5. 3 Matt. 25:40. 











































CHRISTMAS REFLECTIONS 


CHRISTMAS, A FAMILY FEAST 


When we look at the stable crib, we see Mary, Joseph, and the 
shepherds united in the love of the Infant who was both God 
and man. The crib is God’s invitation to make Christmas a 
family feast, with everyone united in the family of God. 

Families try to be together for Christmas, sometimes at great 
cost and inconvenience. But all of us agree that it is worth it. 
Love is the world’s most precious gift. There is no substitute for 
it at any price. And we want to give our love in person. ‘There 
is really no substitute for a person’s presence either. In the 
presence of those we love we smile easily for we are content and 
deeply happy. 

The Person of God, the second Person of the Blessed Three, 
came to us by becoming a part of the most perfect love that ever 
existed on earth, the love between Mary and Joseph, virgin wife 
and virgin husband. Jesus made that holy family complete and 
deepened its unity, its love, and its happiness. Jesus was truly a 
baby, a helpless baby like all babies because He chose to be. 
He needed all the affection and care and feeding that only a 
family could give Him. 

Jesus came out of the family of the Trinity into the holy fam- 
ily of Nazareth in order to form all men into the one family of 
His mystical body, the family of God. The great obstacle in the 
way of such unity was sin. Sin had to be atoned for. He chose to 
do it the hard way so that we would never forget what a terrible 
thing sin is. 

But the crucifixion of Jesus was much more than merely a 
cleaning of man’s slate, even though it was God’s will that a 
God-man should accomplish such a mighty stroke of mercy. That 
was the essential first step. Without it heaven would still not be 
open. But God did not leave a vacuum in mankind. In fact, 
since sin is something in each person’s soul, God, the offended 
one, chose graciously to remove the offense precisely by infusing, 
sharing His own life in each person’s soul. Sin is driven out by 
the infusion of divine life. The two are incompatible. 

Made members of Christ through baptism and sharing His 
divine life, we should live happily in unity and love with one 
another. To complete the unity and peace and happiness of the 
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family get-together, we should all go to confession and Com- 
munion. In that way we get together in God, for He unites us 
in the very heart of our being. As an outflow of this inward life- 
unity, we try all the harder to live at peace. 

To live at peace is not easy. There are too many natural dif- 
ferences of temperament, too many likes and dislikes sticking 
out all over us. Our Lord did not say it would be easy. He talked 
about His “yoke” and His “burden.” A “‘yoke”’ is for hard work, 
for really doing things, but always by two pulling together. A 
yoke is for a team. God Himself is the other member of the team. 
He is on the side of each member of His family, helping each 
one to be at his or her best. His help is the only thing that can 
make the yoke sweet and the burden light. Bear it alone and it is 
heavy and sour. Bear it with Christ and you walk in a sweet 
freedom and strength that lead to heaven. That way we are ready 
for the give and take of family life. 

By our iove for one another in this family feast we show the 
unity and happiness of the family of God that Christ came to 
form. We show how we have to adjust and live and work to- 
gether. Then love will not be too hard. Christmas is the living 
out of Christ-among-us, Christ-within-us, and Christ-leading-us- 
to-heaven. That is the threefold theme of the Christmas Masses: 
the joy of possessing a Savior, the happiness of goodness as His 
increased transformation and possession of our souls become like 
a new birth, and the happiness of hope in our final birth into 
eternal life. 


Gop, His Own GIFT 


How did God accomplish His unique gift-giving? A gift begins 
with love. It is an expression of love, a token of friendship. It 
stands for ourselves. The more deeply we love another, the 
more completely we want to give ourselves. But love can never 
be such a total giving that we cease to be. Therefore we have 
to use gifts and let them stand for ourselves. , 

When God gives He goes much farther than we can. “God so 
loved the world that He gave His only-begotten Son, that ‘those 
who believe in Him may not perish, but may have life everlast- 
ing.” * “In Him dwells all the fullness of the Godhead.” * A 
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more perfect giving there never could be. God becoming man 
was the giving of the fullness of God Himself. The gift cannot 
be distinguished from the giver, for the giver is Himself His 
own gift. 

Infinitely immense and everywhere-present though He is, God 
could still hide His gift of Himself in the helplessness of a baby 
and in the hiddenness of a cave outside of Bethlehem. So hidden 
away was God’s gift that He knew man would never find it by 
himself. He knew He had to help mankind find its Savior. ‘To 
make all the more clear that this was a gift from heaven, God 
sent His angels from heaven to earth to tell the earth about it. 
He put a miraculous star in the heavens to guide all nations to 
the Infant. 

Even though God’s gift of Himself was so marvelous and so 
wonderful a hiding of Himself, there was a limit to it. Just as we 
cannot make a gift of ourselves to the point of ceasing to be the 
individual person that God made us, so the Son of God, in assum- 
ing flesh of the Virgin Mary, could not cease to be the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity. That is what He was and had to 
be. He could not change in that respect. 

Everything He did depended on what He was. And He was 
God. By the mysterious union of the divine and human it was 
God who was born; it was God who was hungry and was fed; it 
was God who cried. They were all acts of God because they were 
the acts of a person and the Person was God. They had to be be- 
cause, by the will of the Father, only a God would redeem us 
from sin. That is why we pray so often during Advent, “Come, 
Lord, and take away the sins of Thy people.” 

These sins are truly our sins. So God chose to find a way to 
make them also His own burden. That way was to become a 
human being like ourselves: He was divinely conceived and hu- 
manly developed as a baby. He was born out of the sacredness 
of virginal womanhood. In full possession of His human reason 
and of the beatific vision, He suffered the humiliating helpless- 
ness of a baby in the womb and of a baby needing mother care. 
Who of us would deliberately choose to be a baby and retain our 
full powers of thinking and willing? Babies can be sweet and 
attractive. Someone has said that a baby is the sweetest thing that 
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God created and forgot to give wings to. Still, we would not 
choose to become a baby. Only God did that. 


DIVINE HELPLESSNESS 


“Strength is made perfect in weakness.” ° God’s power was 
made perfect in the weakness of babyhood. His divine power 
showed its glory against the background of human weakness. 
And He is still helpless in the weakness of our individual human 
nature. As He was once incarnate in the flesh taken from Mary, 
so He is again mystically incarnate in each of us His members. 
He is still an infant in the arms of our free will. He cannot 
change our free will and still leave us human, any more than He 
could change His own Person and still be divine. He is help- 
less before the gates of our surrender. What Mary did in giving 
Him her virginal womanhood, each of us individually can and 
must do in giving Him the complete unshared virginal posses- 
sion of ourselves. Mary gave Him the weakness of babyhood. 
We can give Him the weakness of ourselves just as we are at the 
moment. That is all He asks. 

The offering to God of our weakness is giving back to Him a 
most precious natural gift, the gift of freely choosing to love. He 
will not demand nor force the giving. We have to give our whole 
being as a gift. Giving up our own will and our own ways is our 
return gift, our best Christmas gift to the Infant God, Mary’s 
Son. It is the only gift that is of any use to Him. Short of a mira- 
cle, we cannot be transformed into a saint in a day or a year. We 
have to accept the ordinary ways of grace, just as God accepted 
the ordinary human ways of life. But we can divide and conquer. 
Therefore our perfect return gift is the job, the point of the rule, 
being pleasant to the person we dislike, anything we fail in. 

The delicate Infant Jesus needed all the care that the great 
love of Mary and Joseph could give Him. Death had many hands 
in the chill air, in the germs and vermin of the cave. And Herod’s 
sword was not far away. At that manger in Bethlehem, as at every 
cradle, love stood on one side and death on the other. There- 


after, both Mary and Joseph reshaped their days to the needs of 
the Child. 





6 II Cor. 12:9. 
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It is the same with the Christ-birth and the Christ-life in our 
souls. His coming and His life there are as delicate and helpless 
and easily crushed as is the life of any newborn infant. Love 
stands on the one side and death on the other. If the infant Christ- 
life in us is to grow, all our life has to be reordered and reshaped 
to a full, delicate, alert attention to His wishes. All our days have 
to be repatterned according to His desire to be loved by us, and 
through us, to be known and yet more loved by others. We have 
to live for our Lord as completely as a mother lives for her baby. 
That is the way to holiness of life. 

Always, therefore, the ruggedness of the cave and of the strange 
Judean hills, of the simple poverty of Mary and Joseph, and of 
the hard life of the shepherds must frame the angel’s song and 
the divine Infant they announced. So our Christmas celebration 
is not a heady emotionalism but a quiet down-to-earth joy. It is 
very realistic. We do not think of Christmas so much as a time 
of personal enjoyment but as a time of entering into God’s joy 
and into the joy that we can give to others. 


Our First Girr ro Gop 


God’s joy is the joy of heaven that sinners are converted. Our 
first gift is sorrow for our sins. Our every gift is always the giving 
of a prodigal son. Tenderly God whispers hope in the Epistle of 
Midnight Mass: “The grace of God our Savior has appeared to 
all men, instructing us, in order that, rejecting ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we may live temperately and justly and piously in 
this world; looking for the blessed hope and glorious coming of 
our great God and Savior, Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us 
that he might redeem us from all iniquity and cleanse for him- 
self an acceptable people, pursuing good works.” * 

We are God’s acceptable people when we knowingly and fully 
embrace the cost of living “the grace of God our Savior,” wheth- 
er it be unutterable joy or screaming pain or the placid simplic- 
ities of life. Our surrender is complete when our hearts are not 
only God’s tabernacle but His throne, when we live a disciplined 
life in the presence of God and do it with peace and joyous love, 
with all our days reshaped to His wishes 
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As for “pursuing good works,’ Christmas is not a time for 
counting up great successes nor for anything that dazzles or 
thunders or blusters. There is nothing more ridiculous than stick- 
ing out our chests or throwing big words around before the crib 
in the presence of almighty God in the manger cradle. It is rather 
a time for the littleness of childhood and innocence. Jesus came 
in littleness and innocence. He kept His Mother that way. He 
helped His saints to become that way. If saints sometimes do big 
things it is because they first became children in their dependence 


upon God. 


Aside from offering our weakness for God’s strengthening, the 
most we can do in gratitude to God is to break open the piggy- 
bank of our own heart and offer what we find there. We can 
ask the Mother of Jesus to sort out and put aside the false coins 
of selfish deeds and false loves, lest we be more reprobate than 
ever for trying to palm off such counterfeits. We can ask her to 
try hard to find a few genuine coins of spiritual growth, of un- 
selfish kindness, of sorrow felt and adoration given. May she bless 
them with the sweetness of her own giving as she offers them to 
her Infant Son. We give things to a baby through its mother, 
because a mother knows what is best for her baby. We receive 
things from a baby through its mother because a mother knows 
what a baby can share. So we give to Jesus through Mary. She 
knows what will most please Him. We receive from Jesus through 
Mary. She knows what He most wants to give us. 

In everything that we offer to Jesus, in thanksgiving, we see 
that each gift is really God’s and His Mother’s, with the image 
of Jesus on one side and the image of Mary on the other. Each 
gift is a coin of Christ’s victory, victory already achieved in His 
coming, in His death and resurrection, in His new birth in our 
hearts and in the final eternal birth to glory. As we celebrate this 
Christmas, this Christ-coming, we thank God that He came in 
such a lovable way, a child in the arms of a mother. And as every 
baby seems more beautiful in the arms of a beautiful mother, so 
Jesus is more lovable to us in the arms of His beautiful Mother. 





God’s Stratagem of Love 


Vincent Vosey, S.M. 


CHRISTIAN makes a success of his life if he resolves the 

problem of how to harmonize the many loves he experiences 
in life. Christ indicated the solution when He directed the 
Christian to love his neighbor for God’s sake. Only in the unity 
of the love of God can man bring created values into proper 
perspective and love them in an orderly manner. Thus all loves 
are in God and for Him; all go out from Him and return to Him. 


The synthesis of love would have been simple and easy for 
man had not sin complicated his life’s work. Each man has a 
natural tendency to love God above all things, even though that 
inclination is now impeded by sin. Man’s love of himself arises 
out of the reflection of God he discerns in himself. He loves his 
neighbor because he sees in him a likeness to himself, made, let it 
not be forgotten, according to the image of God. In a word, God 
has endowed human nature with an urge which prods man toward 
Him. God’s command to love Him only confirms the penchant 
of nature. 


Gop’s COMPETITORS 


But original sin has made creatures God’s competitors for 
man’s heart. Creatures themselves follow God’s laws and are ever 
true to Him. Man is carried away by created things only because 
of the chaos in man’s own heart. In the analysis of his own flight 
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from God, Francis Thompson in “The Hound of Heaven” has 
described the universal experience of wounded mankind. He 
sought his happiness in laughter, in hopes, in sympathy for hu- 
man hearts, in the heavens’ beauty, but all in vain. He tempted 
all God’s servitors, but to find 


My own betrayal in their constancy, 
In faith to Him, their fickleness to me, 
Their traitorous trueness, and their loyal deceit. 


Despite his anticipation of happiness in creatures, man tastes 
only wormwood. In this way God uses creatures to lead man back 
to Him. By disillusioning man, creatures throw him back upon 
x0d. St. John of the Cross put this truth positively when he ex- 
pressed the thought that only those who really love God can enjoy 
creatures. 1 They seek God alone and find Him in His creatures, 
so that they behold everything bathed in God’s own radiance. 

Creation then does its best to draw man to God, but its efforts 
are inadequate. The disturbance in man’s nature weighs him 
down as a millstone. He is bent continuously towards creatures 
instead of looking up to God from creatures, which should re- 
mind man of God, as souvenirs recall a voice that is stilled. 

This problem confronted God: How can I win man’s friend- 
ship, so that he will be My friend and not the inordinate lover of 
his fellow creatures? 


Friend is an emasculated word in English. To make it mean 
what it should mean we have to use adjectives: a very good friend, 
an intimate friend. Yet the word friend expresses what God want- 
ed to be in regard to man: “My delights were to be with the chil- 
dren of men.” ? Abraham is called God’s friend, and nothing 
more has to be said. 

But herein lies a difficulty. Friendship means a sharing of life, 
mutual giving and sacrifice. But what has man in common with 


God? 


Gop’s SOLUTION 


How does God vanquish His competitors for man’s heart? By 
becoming man! God enters the ranks of His own creation, so 





1 The Living Flame, 4:4. 2 Prov. 8:31. 
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that man may choose to love Him rather than creatures. Though 
He is in Himself a suitor who is perfect, He is at a disadvantage 
compared with creatures. God’s ways are not our ways. If He 
wishes to win man to Himself, He must make His ways plain 
(hence the recurring cry of the Church during Advent, “Show 
us Thy ways’). To capture man’s friendship, God must become 
like man and live with him. 


Man naturally loves someone who is like him. Adam admired 
all the beasts of creation, but loved only Eve. ““This now is bone 
of my bone and flesh of my flesh.” * In this exclamation of Adam’s 
joy is hidden the profound law of love: like attracts like. Personal 
experience bears it out that those who have like tastes, interests, 
and characters get along well together. Even animals, which do 
not love in the more noble sense of the word, are drawn to their 
own kind. 


The similarity which unites two possible friends must be ex- 
perienced mutually for the bond of friendship to actually exist. 
Hence they who would be friends must live together, at least part 
of the time, and learn about one another, so that by their asso- 
ciation and knowledge they may experience mutually what they 
have in common. 


Presence of some kind, therefore, is necessary for friendship. 
When St. John asks, “He that loveth not his brother whom he 
seeth, how can he love God whom he seeth not?”, * he is referring 
to this condition of presence required for friendship. Prolonged 
absence tends to destroy friendship, unless the friends live on 
memories, nourishing their friendship by musing on one another 
or by sending messages of love from time to time. ‘Though com- 
munity of blood makes a man dear to brothers and sisters, it does 
not explain this love completely. Brothers and sisters must be 
reared together to have a deep fraternal love; brothers and sisters 
separated from birth grow up as strangers to one another. 


Without the Incarnation God would remain for man a spirit 
who is far away. He would not be present enough to overcome 
the attractiveness of flesh and blood and sensible things. God in 
His wisdom found a remedy, a means of making man aware of 
His presence. He would retain all the advantage of a God su- 
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premely lovable, infinitely good, yet find a way of enthralling the 
human heart. He would set up his tent among men. 


Gop WitH Us 


Ever since the Incarnation God is one of us. He is bone of our 
bone, flesh of our flesh. He has a heart like ours. He loves with a 
human will and all his human sensibility. God is now and for- 
evermore the Son of Man. If man loves his fellowmen because 
they share the same human nature, how much more should he 
love God who became man with one purpose in view, to keep 
man company. 

God realized this companionship with men by the birth, suf- 
ferings, death, and resurrection of the Word incarnate. He has 
provided man with the Eucharist, which recalls all that Christ 
did for His friends while among them, and which saves men from 
the terrible human frailty of forgetfulness by His presence under 
the Sacrament’s appearances of bread and wine. By His contact 
each day with souls through the Eucharist, He forges a bond of 
union between Himself and men which the lure of the world 
cannot corrode. 

God is present in Christ to be man’s example, to teach him how 
he should think, how he should love. Christ’s human nature is 
the authentic model, the concrete expression of what every man 
is called to be. When a man departs from Christ’s way of life, he 
behaves less humanly. The man who is mindful of Christ steeps 
himself in the mystery of human nature, for in Christ are revealed 
the sublimity of human powers, the formula for their fullest ex- 
ploitation, and the ultimate perfection which they can attain, and 
indeed have attained, in Christ. The aspirant after human per- 
fection must gaze on Christ, the supreme type of mankind. 


‘THROUGH CHRIST TO GOD 


Christ is the ideal to whom men look for human perfection 
and He is thereby the magnet which draws men to God. In be- 
holding and loving this perfect human body and soul with 
exquisitely developed powers, man beholds and loves a divine 
Person. Christ, moreover, is the light of the world who enlightens 
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every man who fixes his attention upon Him. He will direct man 
out of the shadow, so to speak, of His humanity into the dazzling 
light of His divinity. When, at last, man reaches God through 
the sacred humanity of Christ, God has won His struggle against 
creatures for the love in man’s heart. 


God refuses to draw man by force or riches or happiness; in- 
stead He ensnares him by love. Man is drawn not only by fear 
and by desire, but above all by love; nothing else draws him so 
powerfully. God therefore became man in the person otf the 
Word; He made Himself extraordinarily lovable in this state both 
by the perfection of His humanity and especially by His own love 
for men, proved so strikingly by His death for their redemption. 
Caught in the net of love by the lovableness of the God-man, 
man turns from creatures to His God. 

For His capture God also uses the net of human nature’s inborn 
yearning for greatness. Men dream dreams and boys build castles 
in Spain. If a man cannot be great, he admires someone who is, 
for his admiration gives him a sense of sharing in greatness. He 
seeks a great friend, because, as Cicero says, a great friend com- 
municates his greatness to his humble friend and raises him to 
his higher rank. § 

But dreams and castles remain always airy nothingness; or if 
they should become realities, they do not satisfy the longing of 
nature. Great friends all have their petty side. At hand to satisfy 
man’s hunger for greatness, however, is Christ, a great man who 
would be a friend. Even those who refuse to bend their knees 
before Christ admit He is a towering figure among the men of all 
ages. Yet He is the one who says, “I will not now call you ser- 
vants. .. . But I have called you friends.” ® Christ invites man to 
be his friend, to share with Him, not simply a common table (a 
universal and timeless gesture of friendship), but to partake of 
His own Body and Blood in the Eucharist. In turning to Christ 
as a friend who is great and satisfying to the human heart, man 
is drawn from creatures to the love of God. 


UNCHANGEABLE LOVE 


Loves like that of Mary Queen of Scots are sublime and rare: 
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“After my death,” she said, ‘““open my heart and you shall find 
written therein ‘Scotland.’’’ But her love, admirable as it was, 
was not eternal. The poet Virgil’s characterization of woman as 
““fickleness and change’’‘ is equally applicable to mankind as a 
whole. Man and his love are changeable. 

Few friendships bear without change the stress of years. The 
friends of youth are not those of old age. A man changes; his 
friend changes; their interests change; their ways in life separate 
and friends are parted. The very vicissitudes of human love make 
men prize steadfastness in love beyond many other qualities. A 
friendship which ceases is suspected of having never been a friend- 
ship at all, but some form of self-seeking. 

Yet the paradox of changeable man is that he demands lasting 
love. Since love for men is always liable to change, God alone can 
put man’s heart at rest. But Christ is God. There is a certain sta- 
bility about his human nature. While ordinary men change phy- 
sically, psychically, morally over the years, and what once attracted 
love vanishes, Christ’s humanity shares something of the immuta- 
bility of His divine nature, so that the goodness and beauty of 
His human nature which draw our love remain to continue 
drawing our love. More truly is it said of Christ than of John the 
Baptist that He is not a reed shaken by the wind. “Jesus Christ, 
yesterday and today, and the same forever.” * Although He is the 
resurrected Savior, incorruptible, immortal, glorious, still He re- 
mains as human, loving, and compassionate as when He came and 
went among us. He is the Son of Man forever; He is lovable for- 
ever. 

Lasting love for Christ, the man, prepares the way for eternal 
love of Christ, the Son of the Father, and through Him both the 
Father and the Holy Spirit are loved. Christ told Philip that “he 
that seeth me, seeth the Father also.” ® For although His sacred 
humanity is seen, known, and loved, that sacred humanity be- 
longs to a divine Person, the Word of God, who has assumed flesh; 
hence a divine Person is seen, known, and loved. This divine Per- 
son has another nature besides the human nature which men 
behold; He has a divine nature which He shares totally with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit. To love that divine Person whom we 
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see for all that He is implies love for Him as God; and since as 
God He is one in nature with the Father and the Holy Spirit, love 
for Christ implies love for the other Persons of the Trinity. 


Thus another stratagem of divine love snatching man’s affec- 
tions from changeable creatures and drawing them toward the 
everlasting, immutable divinity! 


THE PERFECT IMAGE 


The Book of Genesis says that God made man to His image. 
Man, therefore, is a likeness of God: he mirrors God, so to speak. 
Since Genesis says this only of man, the image in man must con- 
sist precisely in his spirit, his intellect and will, which he alone 
among the things of this world possesses. 


But since God is dynamic, the Father forever contemplating 
the divine essence and begetting the Word and the Two loving 
one another in the unity of the Spirit of Love, the image of God 
will approach perfection, will become a better likeness of the di- 
vinity, the more dynamic it is: man is more like God when actu- 
ally knowing and loving, and indeed, when actually knowing and 
loving God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. But to know the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit requires grace, whence flow charity and wis- 
dom, or, in the life to come, charity and vision; and the more 
grace there is, the more perfect the image of God. 

Christ the man is the perfect image of God, for from the first 
moment of conception He was full of grace. Grace, charity, even 
the vision of the divine essence were poured forth into His soul 
as a consequence of the union of His human nature with the 
divine nature in the person of the Word. What every man is 
called to be—the image of God-——Christ was to the fullest degree 
from the first instant of His conception in the womb of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 

But to behold an image is to behold that which it represents; 
to love an image is to love what it stands for. Man, seeing and 
loving the sacred humanity of Christ as the perfect image of God, 
is led to know and to love God, who is mirrored in Christ’s hu- 
man nature. Once again God succeeds in winning man’s affections 
in His contest with creatures. 
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CHRIST THE COMPANION 


The Incarnation provided God with still another opportunity 
to capture man’s love. Man is a social creature, created to live, 
work, play, and die with and among his fellowmen. He craves 
companionship and dreads loneliness and isolation. God by the 
Incarnation capitalized on this side of man’s nature. 


In some sense man is never alone. Human company may be 
lacking from time to time, but God is with man and never leaves 
his side. In fact, God is more than with man; He is in man, for 
His power enters into the deepest recesses of man’s being to sus- 
tain life and to move man’s powers to action. Awesome as this 
presence of God is, however, it does not touch man’s heart, for 
man is not conscious of this subtle presence of God within his 
being. Hence, when human friends have departed, man feels the 
ache of loneliness, unless he has become aware of God in Him. 


By the Incarnation God has used man’s desire for companion- 
ship to win his affection. First of all, God in the Person of the 
Word assumes a human nature, so that he can walk among men, 
talk with them, work and suffer with them. Though He leaves 
this world and ascends to the right hand of the Father, He con- 
tinues to provide companionship for men by the memory of Him- 
self that remains with them. Reading the Gospel accounts of 
Christ’s life on earth and imaginatively visualizing His actions, 
man finds a sort of companionship with the Son of God and 
through Him with the Father and Holy Spirit. 


But God through the Incarnation has captured man’s longing 
for company by more than a memory stamped upon the imagin- 
ation. For the Incarnate Word brought as His message from the 
Father the truth that anyone who loved Him and kept His com- 
mands would be given the company of the Trinity within: “My 
Father will love and we will come to him and will make Our 
abode with Him.” * To follow in the footsteps of Christ, to keep 
His commands, to love Him is to find the companionship of God 
within. 

God went even further than this. The Word Incarnate was not 
content to leave man with commandments and a way of life that 
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would bring him the company he longs for. Christ went further 
to give His own body and blood under the appearances of bread 
and wine as spiritual nourishment, as a fountain of charity, which 
could fill the lonely soul with the company of God through the 
bond of love. To know Christ, to live by His teaching, to eat His 
body and drink His blood is to protect one’s self, if not from the 
occasional ache of loneliness, at least from its depressing burden. 


Gop’s VICTORY 


Thus God has won, at least in principle, His contest with crea- 
tures for the heart of man. For the Incarnate Word—like man 
in all save sin, a great person, an ideal, a perfect image of God, 
unchangeable in His loveableness, bearer of companionship— 
takes the field with creatures and snatches the affections of men 
for Himself and the Father, provided only that men look at Him. 





In Much Patience 


Paul Hinnebusch, O.P. 


aaa the main altar in the chapel of the Dominican House 

of Studies in Washington, D.C., there is a mural showing hun- 
dreds of Dominican saints and blesseds gathered at the feet of the 
Queen of Heaven. Some among them are not wearing their 
Dominican habit; one, indeed, dressed as a Mohammedan, is in 
a bright red Moorish costume. This Friar is the martyr, Blessed 
Anthony Neyrot, who renounced the Catholic faith to accept 
Mohammedanism, only later to be converted and to die a mar- 
tyr’s death in expiation for his crime. 

Blessed Anthony, born at Rivoli in Piedmont, entered the 
Dominican Order at the convent of St. Mark’s in Florence in the 
days when St. Antoninus was its prior. In fact, as we learn from 
the chronicles of the convent, Anthony was the last one to re- 
ceive the habit from and make profession in the hands of 
Antoninus before the latter became archbishop of Florence. 
Antoninus loved Anthony like a father and continued his father- 
ly interest in him not only after he became archbishop but even 
in heaven. Anthony had a weak and inconstant character, and 
Antoninus earnestly admonished him that he must learn to master 
his impatient, restless nature, as impatience can be the source of 
many sins. Unfortunately, Anthony did not profit by the advice. 
He had attained some success as a professor, and began to dream 
of winning brilliant success elsewhere. His restless spirit was un- 
able to buckle down to the plodding hard work which alone 
leads to true and permanent greatness. So he conceived the idea 
of going to Sicily to win his fame. 

St. Antoninus tried to make him change his mind, adding 
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menacing prophecies to touching appeals, foretelling troubles of 
body and soul for Anthony if he persisted in his intention. For 
it seems that Anthony’s plans were contrary to the will of his 
superiors, and therefore he was flying straight into the face of 
divine providence. No wonder the archbishop could predict such 
troubles for him. But Anthony would not change his mind, and 
prevailed upon his religious superiors to send him to Sicily. After 
some time spent there, he sailed for Naples. When the ship was 
only a few miles from port, it was captured by pirates in the 
employ of the King of Tunis. In chains, Anthony arrived in Tunis 
on August 9, 1458. After being led around the city for the sport 
of the inhabitants, he was cast into prison. 

A hermit of St. Jerome named Brother Constant, who was a 
slave of the King of Tunis but enjoyed a certain amount of liber- 
ty, was able to visit Anthony in prison and partially supply his 
needs. We are indebted to this Brother Constant for our knowl- 
edge of the captivity and martyrdom of Anthony. Brother Con- 
stant writes: ‘““Anthony did not seem to bear with sufficient 
patience and resignation the trial of his captivity.” Anthony ° 
wrote a letter to the Genoese consul in Tunis asking help in 
obtaining release. The language in his letter was so unedifying 
that the consul decided to have nothing to do with the case. But 
a Dominican Friar named John, who was chaplain of the Genoese 
at Tunis, prevailed upon the consul to go bail for Anthony. 


























APOSTASY AND CONVERSION 











Anthony was released from prison and the consul wrote to 
Genoa to obtain money for his full ransom. But Anthony had to 
wait several months before the money would come. He bore his 
semi-captivity with the greatest impatience. The idleness of wait- 
ing seemed even harder to bear than the chains of prison. His 
restless inability to make the most of his leisure in waiting proved 
his undoing. Anthony became prey to numerous temptations, 
and failed to close his heart to them. His faith weakened, his 
passion reawoke. At last he accepted the king’s offer of freedom 
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and material possessions, on condition that he renounce the 
Christian faith. On April 6, 1459, he apostatized publicly in the 
presence of the king and all his court. To compensate himself for 
the trials he had so poorly borne, he gave in to great self-indul- 
gence, as the impatient so often do, and contracted a sacriligious 
marriage with a Moorish woman. 

Like the prodigal son in the gospel, Anthony soon found himself 
spiritually starved. He sought sustenance and consolation in the 
Koran of Mohammed, which he undertook to translate with the 
help of an interpreter, but was soon disgusted with the fables 
and degrading doctrines it contained. 

One day, about four months after his apostasy, a most remark- 
able miracle of God’s grace took place, and Anthony renounced 
his error. The greatness of this miracle of reconversion is evident 
from St. Paul’s severe words about the enormity of the sin of 
apostasy. The apostate, he says, “has trodden under foot the Son 
of God, and has regarded as unclean the blood of the covenant 
through which he was sanctified, and has insulted the Spirit of 
grace.” “For it is impossible for those who were once enlight- 
ened ... and then have fallen away, to be renewed again to re- 
pentance, since they crucify again for themselves the Son of God 
and make Him a mockery.” ® “For if we sin willfully after receiv- 
ing the knowledge of the truth, there remains no longer a sacri- 
fice for sins, but a certain dreadful expectation of judgment, and 
the fury of a fire which will consume the adversaries.” + 

The miracle of Anthony’s reconversion took place through the 
fatherly intervention of the great St. Antoninus. One day Anthony 
was speaking to some merchants from Italy who had come to 
Tunis, and learned from them of the death of St. Antoninus, and 
the numerous miracles that had been worked at his tomb. Trou- 
bled by the news, Anthony thought how unworthy a son he was 
of so great a father. He recalled how he had ignored the advice 
of Antoninus and realized that he was enduring the evils that he 
had predicted. He cried out to Antoninus for help, and the Saint 
appeared to him, reproached him for his crime, and exhorted him 
to repent. Anthony, in the words of the prodigal son, replied: 
“Father, I have sinned against heaven and you; I am not worthy 
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to be called your son.” But the Saint, looking upon him, 
strengthened his courage and confidence, and the conversion was 
complete. This vision is mentioned in the process of canoniza- 
tion of St. Antoninus. 


Conversion from apostasy is virtually impossible, as we gather 
from the words of St. Paul, because it is a sin against the Holy 
Ghost, resistance to the known truth. Why then was this rare and 
remarkable grace given to Anthony? If Anthony had not been re- 
converted, he would have been forgotten. His story would never 
have been told, and we should be without a striking lesson in 
what can result from impatience. This example of impatience is 
more impressive to us than many a saint’s heroic endurance. 


ROLE OF PATIENCE 


Patience is the virtue which keeps under control the sorrow 
and sadness resulting from trials and burdens. ‘Sorrow is our 
greatest sin,” says St. Catherine of Siena. But how can sorrow be 
a sin? Is it not the natural reaction to troubles and burdens, and 
was not Jesus Himself sorrowful unto death? 


Sorrow becomes a sin only when it is not controlled, only when 
we do not bear it properly. “Do not give in to sadness, torment 
not yourself with brooding,” say the Scriptures. “Gladness of 
heart is the very life of man. Distract yourself, renew your cour- 
age, drive resentment far from you.” 5 God commands us to be 
joyful: “Rejoice in the Lord always; again I say, rejoice!” * We 
are “as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing,” says the Apostle. * Unre- 
strained sadness and brooding are sins against the joy which is 
the natural outcome of charity; they are a rejection of the joy of 
suffering for Christ. 

Bitter, resentful, uncontrolled sadness is so great a sin because 
it is so powerful in keeping us from doing good. It atrophies and 
paralyzes our efforts. Just as joy fills us with energy and makes 
us want to dance and sing, so sadness kills all initiative, saps our 
energy, and if it is not conquered, it tempts us to give up doing 
good altogether. We begin to abandon prayer and good works, 
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we neglect our duties and no longer strive for perfection, saying, 
‘“‘What’s the use? No matter how hard I try, all God sends me is 
trials.” 

If the sadness continues much longer, and if we resentfully 
nurse it along, we begin to sink into various kinds of self-indul- 
gence, to compensate ourselves for the sorrows which we bear 
with such ill grace. For, says Aristotle, no man can long remain 
in sadness without seeking some sort of escape. 


Since no one ever falls into apostasy all at once, Blessed An- 
thony must have followed the usual gradual course downward. 
He began with impatience in his little troubles; this impatience 
in turn led first to little self-indulgences, then to the neglect of 
prayer and other duties because he was not man enough to con- 
tinue them when the going was difficult. Had he been a man of 
prayer, he would have borne with comparative ease that period 
of waiting for his ransom money. At last, when the real trials of 
life came, he was not prepared for them, and weakly apostatized 
rather than bear them. 

Thus we see how impatience leads to those little self-indul- 
gences which so effectively destroy the spirit and fervor of Chris- 
tian life. Neglecting duties and cutting corners when the going 
is difficult, pampering self in small ways as an escape from trou- 
bles, lead to the loss of the spirit of penance so essential to 
vigorous Christian life. Blessed Anthony, who had begun with 
impatience, and went down the long gradual road to apostasy, 
was mercifully converted by God to focus our attention on the 
possible outcome of an uncontrolled, restless spirit. 


No wonder St. Catherine calls uncontrolled sadness our great- 
est sin. It leads to the impatient abandonment of virtue and can 
completely wreck a spiritual life. By contrast, patience, the virtue 
which controls sadness, is a great virtue indeed. ‘‘Patience hath a 
perfect work,” says St. James. ® Explaining this, St. Thomas tells 
us that patience is said to have a perfect work because it enables 
us to bear hardships. If sadness over hardships is not controlled 
by patience, we soon fall into anger, and thus the virtue of meek- 
ness is lost. Anger in turn develops into hatred, and thus charity 
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is lost. Hatred leads to unjust injury, and so justice is destroyed. ° 
Without patience, temperance is also in danger. For the impa- 
tient man is likely to indulge in the pleasures of gluttony or lust 
or other forms of dissipation as an escape from his sadness. 
Patience protects all the virtues, and thus has a perfect work. It 
is the first line of defense against the things which destroy so 
many other virtues. 


Since impatience results from uncontrolled sadness, patience 
must have something to do with joy, the opposite of sadness. Our 
clue to the acquisition of patience is the paradox stated by St. 
Paul, “We are as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing.” Since no man 
can long endure unmitigated sorrow, joy has to temper sorrow so 
that it can be borne with equanimity. Basically, impatience is a 
restlessness resulting from sadness, a restless straining to get rid 
of the burdens which make us sad. Joy, on the contrary, gives 
rest to the soul. Joy is to the soul what sleep is to the body, sad- 
ness is to the soul what pain and lack of rest are to the body. It is 
the task of patience to give rest and tranquillity even in the midst 
of inescapable burdens and sufferings. In the truly patient man 
there is no more struggling restlessness, but a calm equanimity 
and equilibrium. 


Joy oF CHARITY 


But where can patience find joy so that she can enlist her help? 
Joy is found with charity; she is her natural and inseparable com- 
panion. And charity is found in Christ: “Come to Me, all you 
who labor and are burdened, and I will give you rest.” ?° Jesus 
goes on to explain under what conditions one may have that 
rest. He gives rest not necessarily by the removal of saddening 
burdens, for He adds, “Take My yoke upon you and learn ot 
Me, for I am meek.and humble of heart; and you will find rest 
for your souls. For My yoke is sweet and My burden light.” 


You will find rest even as you carry your burden, if in charity 
for Him you accept it as His burden. ‘My yoke,” He calls it, 
for in patience you are helping Him carry His cross. Further, it 
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must be carried with His meekness and humility, with His re- 
signation and love for His Father. ‘““Learn from Me, for I am 
meek and humble of heart, not proudly resentful.” 


Thus patience calls to her aid charity and her sister joy, but 
also meekness, resignation, and humility. Only when all are pres- 
ent with her is patience able to bear sorrows and burdens with 
equanimity. Hope must be there too. Patience is the willing bear- 
ing of toil and pain. St. Augustine points out how this is possi- 
ble: ‘““No one willingly undertakes to bear what is painful save 
for the sake of that which gives pleasure. ‘The strength of desire 
for this pleasure helps a man bear toil and pain.” ‘Therefore, the 
hope for the pleasure and sweetness promised by Christ to all 
who bear His cross makes patience possible. “We exult in the 
hope of the glory of the sons of God,” says St. Paul. “And not 
only this, but we exult in tribulations also, knowing that tribu- 
lation works out endurance, and endurance tried virtue, and 
tried virtue hope. And hope does not disappoint, because the 
charity of God is poured forth in our hearts by the Holy Spirit 
who has been given to us.” + This Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, the 


Comforter, comforts by the charity He inspires in us. ‘Charity is 
patient.” 1? “Therefore let us run with patience to the fight set 
before us; looking toward the author and finisher of faith, 
Jesus, who for the joy set before Him, endured a cross, despising 
shame, and sits at the right hand of the throne of God.” * 


So even though sorrow and pain of themselves are displeasing 
to the soul, the soul willingly bears them in patience for the sake 
_of the promised joy set before us. The soul loves God, and loves 
His will that it suffer, more than it hates its burdens and sorrows. 


‘So great a gift of God is the virtue of the soul called patience,” 
says St. Augustine, “that we even preach the patience of Him who 
bestows it upon us.” That is, Jesus, the source of our patience, 
had to impress us with its importance by Himself setting a perfect 
example of it. St. Thomas tells us that the virtue of patience is 
impossible without the grace of God, for although we will calmly 
endure a great deal of trouble for the sake of earthly pleasure 
or riches, it is only for the sake of the promised supernatural re- 
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wards of the next life that we are able to endure any evil. When 
the patience of Jesus is pointed out, perhaps one will say, “It 
was easy for Him to be patient, because He was God.” It was not 
easy for Him. Remember how severely His humanity suffered, 
how overwhelmed with sorrow He was, sorrowful even unto 
death. Yet with patience He so controlled that sorrow that He did 
not abandon the work given Him; He did not run from the 
Cross in restless impatience. It is true that His human nature de- 
rived its perfect patience from His divinity, for God is the only 
source of perfect patience. But we, too, can have that perfect 
patience, for we can derive it from the same source Jesus did; 
we get our grace of patience from the divinity of Jesus through 
His humanity. We can calmly endure because He will give us 
the grace which He merited for us through His own patience. 


A MOopEL OF PATIENCE 


Impatience had brought Blessed Anthony Neyrot to complete 
spiritual shipwreck. But to show us what limitless stores of pa- 
tience are available to us from His divinity, Christ brought about 
a miraculous change in Blessed Anthony. From the moment of 
his conversion from apostasy, Anthony was a model of perfect 
endurance. As soon as he came to his senses, he realized that it 
would be necessary for him to make public reparation for the 
scandal of his apostasy; he would have to renounce his sin and 
openly profess his restored faith in the presence of the king and 
court before whom he had denied his Lord. This, he knew, would 
lead to renewed persecution and perhaps death from the Moham- 
medans. To gain courage, therefore, Anthony voluntarily and 
heroically undertook great mortifications. That he should do this 
was in itself a miracle of grace. He who before had been so in- 
capable of enduring hardships now voluntarily takes them upon 
himself. Spiritual directors know well that those who little by 
little have abandoned their spiritual exercises and have indulged 
themselves, and have neglected the little mortifications required 
of the Christian, can almost never be persuaded to take up again 
a life of penance and strict observance of a rule. The saints unite 
in testifying that the hardest type of person to convert is a luke- 
warm religious. Nothing is more difficult than to persuade them 
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to return to the daily religious observances which they have so 
long neglected, for through their neglect even little duties and 
penances have become extremely burdensome and distasteful to 
them. So Anthony’s return to a penitential life was truly re- 
markable. 

At last, relying on the grace of God, Anthony considered him- 
self strong enough for his final ordeal. He had waited six months 
for an opportunity to present himself before the king and his 
court, all the while performing his penances, and at last the 
chance came when the king returned home after a military cam- 
paign. It was Palm Sunday, 1460. Anthony received the sacra- 
ments of the Church, and had his head shaved again with the 
religious tonsure. Next, Friar John vested him again in the glor- 
ious habit of St. Dominic which he had so disgracefully discard- 
ed. Impatient now to repair the crime he had committed, Anthony 
set out with rapid step to the court of the king. Fearlessly he pub- 
licly confessed his crime, professed his faith in the one true 
religion of Jesus Christ, and eloquently preached about the 
Savior. The king tried to lure Anthony back into self-indulgence, 
promising him all kinds of material advantages and pleasures; 
but in vain. Anthony was cast into prison where for some days 
he was subjected to tortures and insults. His tormentors tried 
to outdo one another in the refinements of cruelty they imposed 
upon him. But by the marvelous grace of Christ, he who before 
had been so incapable of bearing sorrows, now bore all with the 
most heroic fortitude. Nor did his sufferings lead him to let up 
in his voluntary penances. When Brother Constant and various 
of the Genoese in the city brought him food and clothing, he 
gave it all away to the other Christian captives and to the poor, 
keeping only bread and water for himself. By this renunciation 
he further prepared himself for his martyrdom. At last when his 
judge saw that Anthony would remain immovable in his con- 
version, he sentenced him to be stoned to death, and his body 
burned. The sentence was carried out on Holy Thursday, April 
10, 1460. When they came to the place of execution, Anthony 
took off his Dominican habit and gave it to the executioners, 
saying, ‘Care for this habit. If you keep it spotless, the Christians 
will pay you for it.’””’ More than one thousand years before, not 
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far from the place of Anthony's martyrdom, St. Cyprian had done 
the same with his bishop’s vestments just before he was beheaded 
for the faith. 

Then came the last heroic proof of the new-found patience 
given to Anthony by God’s grace: as the stones were being hurled 
at him, he knelt immovable, unflinching, with his hands stretched 
out towards heaven in prayer. Like another St. Stephen he prayed 
for his executioners, with his body upright and firm, as though 
fixed by nails, making no attempt to avoid the stones. 


After his death, the Mohammedans found it impossible to burn 
Anthony’s body. Not even his hair was singed by the flames. The 
body was then thrown into a ditch. The Genoese of the city 
ransomed it, and buried it in their church. Later it was taken to 
Genoa, and finally to Rivoli, his birthplace. 


Impatience is restlessness; patience is rest. “Only in God is my 
soul at rest, for from Him comes my hope. He only is my rock and 
my salvation, my stronghold; I shall not be disturbed.” 1* “Come 
to Me, all you who labor and are burdened, and I will give you 
rest. Learn from Me, for I am meek and humble of heart; and 
you will find rest for your souls.” % 
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Why Medtocrity? 


Raymond A. Tartre, S.S.S. 


a. LIFE of the soul in its progress toward God follows a 
broad pattern which is normally observable, with well- 
marked stages that determine how close it has come to realize its 
objective of union with God, the final stage of Christian perfec- 
tion. At the beginning, there is mainly a negative process where 
the soul is occupied with eliminating the obstacles. This is called 
the purgative way. The second stage is reached when the soul be- 
gins to yield to the divine impulses by which God’s presence is 
experienced with more frequency. This is the illuminative way. 
Finally, the soul reaches a full union of mind and will with God, 
culminating in perfect subjection of the soul to the all-pervading 
action of the Holy Spirit. This is the unitive way, the final term 
of the soul’s quest of God. 


‘“THRESHOLD” CONTEMPLATIVES 


If such clear-cut points of progress are definable it does not 
follow that in individual cases they are easily determined or 
recognized. These distinctions are useful only if they are not 
taken too literally or too strictly. To imagine that there is al- 
ways a Clear separation between these three stages would be an 
over-simplification. There are confused, intermediate states, so 
unlike in their manifestations that we cannot pin them down 
with certainty as belonging to one way rather than to another. 

The nature of acquired prayer of silence, for example, is such 
that its effect upon the faculties is not always easily distinguish- 
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able from that of mystic and infused prayer of union. Moreover 
the soul may go from one to the other: nothing guarantees that 
once a contemplative stage has been reached, a soul may not re- 
vert to a less perfect form of prayer which corresponds to an 
inferior way. Likewise, even in the highest stages, the soul is far 
more conscious of its imperfections and sins; and so may judge 
itself to be far less advanced than it really is, and not only be 
deceived as to its true state, but even unwittingly deceive its 
director. A beginner, on the other hand, may have the impres- 
sion that his affective prayer, which is very sensibly felt, is a high 
form of unitive contemplation. 

The truth is that ordinarily the soul goes back and forth in a 
rather bewildering fashion, depending on its momentary gener- 
osity, which calls for an increase in divine communications; or a 
recession occurs, due to the soul’s failure to give itself, or because 
it has partly withdrawn its attention from the goal of perfection, 
worldly distractions having again drawn the soul back into the 
meshes of sin and imperfection. One may therefore safely say that 
the vast majority of religious souls form that group of indeter- 
minate quality known as “threshold” contemplatives, whom St. 
‘Teresa places somewhere between the third and fourth mansions. 

These souls are described by the Saint, with slight irony, as well- 
regulated souls who have overcome all external obstacles, have 
subdued their passions, yet who for some reason or other do not 
seem to be able to muster sufficient energy to reach out for the 
summits. As a consequence, they are irreproachable in their con- 
duct, faithful to duty, attentive to their prayers. What then pre- 
vents them from becoming saints? One discerns a pervading air 
of mediocrity about these souls, a self-satisfaction which hampers 
further desire to enter more fully into the realms of true spiritual 
greatness. 


No HEADWAY 


The initial problems of beginners are nothing compared with 
those of religious souls who with fifteen, twenty, or thirty years 
of religious life behind them are still mired in this indeterminate 
state from which they seem unable or unwilling to extricate them- 
selves. They are not lax, nor ill-willed, nor can they be accused 
of lack of regularity or of unfaithfulness. ‘The question arises why 
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they make no headway, fluctuating between periods of genuine 
devotion and spiritual lethargy. 


And in what category are these souls to be placed? Certainly, 
they are beyond the purgative way, as their renouncement of the 
world and its vanities indicates. They are anchored in the de- 
sire to serve God to the end of their days and would not jeopar- 
dize their vocation by deliberate, willful sin, unless caught by a 
surprise attack from an unexpected quarter. Though they may 
conveniently be placed in the illuminative way, where a certain 
connaturality for spiritual experience in prayer has been achieved, 
yet they exhibit no ardor in the pursuance of further intimacy 
with God and Christ. They are satisfied with their state of peace 
which no crisis can disturb. St. Teresa damns them with faint 
praise: they are eminently reasonable souls! 


These souls do experience at times the mystical touches of the 
Holy Spirit at prayer. It would be strange indeed if, during 
twenty to thirty years of religious life, God did not speak to them 
in the sweetness of interior contemplation, especially when these 
souls find themselves suddenly cut off from their little pieties, or 
a deep humiliation has shocked their self-complacency to a sud- 
den realization of their weakness. They then turn to God with 
unaccountable fervor, which He answers with strong, sweet com- 
munications that lift them to heights previously unknown. The 
tragedy is that these states soon pass, and the soul reverts to its 
former, more reasonable, well-regulated life of exterior devotion- 
al practices. 


Unless God in His mercy allows such souls to fall into soul- 
searing humiliations, there is little that can be hoped for them in 
the way of disturbing their self-complacency or of compelling 
them to lead a deeper interior life. They will be saved and attain 
a measure of sanctity but one has the feeling that it was a great 
pity indeed that they missed being truly great by so close a mar- 
gin. With a certain amount of additional good-will and earnesi- 
ness, God would have raised them to unsuspected heights of 
union with Him. 

It was not their sins or imperfections as such that held them 
back: for the consciousness of sinfulness increases with the prog- 
ress of the soul toward sanctity. They had conquered all the ex- 
terior enemies as thoroughly as could be expected. They were as 
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faithful, as obedient, as poor, as charitable, as edifying as any of 
the brethren among whom they lived. What then, was lacking to 
bridge the gap between their mediocrity and the heroism of love 
which they might have reached? 


EXTERNAL ACTIVITY 


It is assumed, quite rightly, that a comparatively brief period is 
spent by a religious in the purgative way before he is ready to 
enter the illuminative way. Religious profession cuts the soul 
from the world and inflicts a mortal blow to the unruly con- 
cupiscences of the pride of mind and sensuality of the body. With 
serious application, the soul soon overcomes exterior sins, while 
the will is made subject to that of God. It is now ready to enter 
into the illuminative way, in which it will progressively experi- 
ence divine communications, and yield more and more to the 
sweetness of intimacy with Christ. 

Doubtless, in the early stages, the soul yet needs purifying, not 
only of the senses but of the mind. This will go on even through 
the higher stages, supposing the soul does attain them. But grad- 
ually, the soul that has renounced all things and self to follow 
Christ should soon enter into the ineffable intimacy of the pray- 
er of silence and recollection, aided by grace which seconds its 
effort. This faithfulness to prayer should result normally in the 
gift of mystical graces, the state of infused contemplation, should 
God judge the time opportune and His love for the soul call it 
to divine union. 


What happens in unnumerable cases is an entirely different 
picture. After the first few years of religious profession the soul 
loses interest in prayer, probably under the exterior conditions 
of activity into which it is thrown. (I am chiefly concerned here 
with religious whose life is of the “mixed” type.) Confidence is 
somewhat shaken by the impossibility of recollection in a life of 
activity, at least the kind of recollection that had been envisaged. 

The soul is wrong in this notion, of course, since many mys- 
tics, including St. Teresa, consider that the highest form of con- 
templative life is that which is exercised amidst the whirl of 
business and activity. This is indeed the triumph of unitive grace 
and is exhibited in the lives of many of the greatest mystics, such 
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as St. Catherine of Siena, St. John of the Cross, St. Francis of 
Sales, whose busy lives never interfered with their mystical union 
with God. 

Yet there is no doubt that more often than not, zealous souls 
are affected otherwise by the onslaught of exterior activities. 
They are so taken up by action that they resign themselves to 
snatches of prayer, and in the end they make only half-hearted 
attempts really to settle down to acquire that interior silence of 
soul which results in the overflow of prayer into their lives. It is 
only after awhile that they realize that exterior circumstances 
have very little to do with impeding recollection; that God can 
always be found in the inner part of the soul, if only we seek 
Him there at any and every moment of the day. But the harm 
is often of long duration, during which the soul is empty of God, 
and wholly exteriorized, unable to communicate with Him ex- 
cept intermittently and without much concentrated effort. 


EXTERIOR FIDELITY 


In the meanwhile, the religious soul may progress somewhat 
in exterior fidelity, and strong habits of regularity may be 
acquired through the force of repeated observance and the ex- 
ample of others. There is little to recommend in such a well- 
regulated life, which engenders more often than not a certain 
self-complacency and self-satisfaction. Routine sets in, and while 
the religious is not disedifying, he cannot be called fervent. 
Numerous little imperfections, almost unnoticeable to self and 
to others, creep in and become habits which one suffers with 
feigned resignation. 

Yet these small imperfections, these slight lapses and minor 
indulgences, do not in themselves constitute the main obstacle 
to advancement. The cause is much deeper, for whatever degree 
of sanctity one reaches, imperfections will always be with us. St. 
Thérése of the Child Jesus even came to rejoice over them, since 
she could more truly consider herself indebted to the divine 
mercy alone. “Thank God,” she would say, “there are faults 
which do not offend Him.’ These momentary lapses were more 
useful to her than a state of prideful innocence, devoid of the 
slightest imperfection. 
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We touch here what St. Teresa of Avila considers the big 
tragedy of these souls who, having achieved a well-regulated life, 
fall back on their supposed (and real) fidelity to become self- 
satisfied with the exterior perfection they have attained. It is a 
form of compensation for failure to make that extra effort toward 
achieving the summits, which they now consider unnecessary. 
Father Garrigou-Lagrange calls them retarded souls, or rather, 
atrophied souls, afflicted by spiritual myopism, which prevents 
them both from seeing further or wanting to climb higher. 


CAUSES 


‘The state of spiritual mediocrity described so far has its roots 
in four different causes which are mutually dependent. These 
causes are: first, want of trust in God’s love; secondly, partial 
withdrawal of the total gift of self; thirdly, lack of that gener- 
osity which partakes of the folly of love as opposed to the ‘‘reason- 
ableness” of regular life; fourthly, lack of humility, caused by 
pride in one’s exterior achievements. 

It is hard to say which of these four causes is primarily respon- 
sible for the static condition of souls, but it seems that they stem 
from one another and are mutually causative. Fundamentally, 
lack of sincere belief in God’s love holds back the soul from giv- 
ing itself totally to Him who is Love. The soul is afraid lest it 
shall not be sufficiently compensated for the gift of its whole be- 
ing to God; hence it holds back part of that gift, with the result 
that God cannot communicate Himself entirely to the soul. For 
the only obstacle to the gift of God is the lack of the gift of self 
to Him. Imperfections and occasional sins need not hold the soul 
back, for His love can easily triumph over them. 


The lack of progress may be explained also by an exaggerated 
reasonableness or the use of “common sense,” a rationalizing of 
the spiritual life by the soul which refuses to launch out into the 
deep and to attempt the foolish things of God. It is a false humil- 
ity, this pruning down of ideals to the level of mediocrity. We 
tell ourselves we do not aspire to be great saints; therefore we are 
content with little virtues. In reality these little virtues are just 
face-saving devices to hide a lack of love for God and a fear of 
being thought singular by the brethren. 
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St. Teresa, whose description of this kind of soul is exquisitely 
drawn, seems to lay the emphasis on self-complacency as the chief 
cause of this mediocrity and inability to progress further in the 
love of God. This complacency is entirely due to the soul having 
attained a well-regulated life in which there is no reason to sus- 
pect anything seriously wrong. Enough has been said about this 
attitude to make it plain that many labor under this false impres- 
sion of having acquired sufficient virtue, an impression that 
paralyzes all further effort to wish to enter into a more intimate 
union with God, because such an effort would mean breaking in- 
to the quiet regularity of their life and yielding to a certain un- 
reasonableness which always characterizes an act of love. 


REMEDIES 


What remedies can be suggested to overcome this torpor of 
retarded souls, so many of which are to be found among religious? 
I believe that a primary consideration is that which concerns 
what St. Teresa calls “great desires.’ Both in the material as in 
the spiritual worlds, great success comes only to those who set 
their sights high. You cannot possibly achieve great things in any 
sphere of accomplishment without aiming at the top of whatever 
profession you choose. True, a man may rest satisfied with being 
an ordinary lawyer, or a fairly competent doctor, or just another 
craftsman, but in the spiritual life nothing short of perfection is 
the goal. 


We must not be rash nor violent in our pursuit of sanctity but 
follow the grace of God as it is offered. Nevertheless, we are as- 
sured that it is the will of God that we should be perfect, even as 
our heavenly Father is perfect. Hence, we are doubly assured that 
“this is the will of God, your sanctification.” The desire for union 
with God should be unlimited, though the process of acquiring it 
should be governed by prudence. 

From the very beginning of the spiritual life, through all its 
intermediate stages, there should never be a letdown in the de- 
sire for perfection. ‘The moment we cease to desire perfection, 
we effectively block the flow of divine love. God cannot do any- 
thing with a soul that no longer cares to seek Him in prayer and 
in a life of recollection. The obscuring of that great vision of 
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divine union is what causes many to wander around in circles, 
and to make no progress. That great desire, according to St. 
Teresa, must be constant, undeviating, consistently renewed, 
humble, and generous. 

Secondly, the soul must overcome the selfishness of wanting 
peace at all costs, even at the cost of compromising with the ideal 
of loving God with the totality of the gift of self. The soul, more- 
over, must believe intensely, even when overwhelmed by the 
feeling of guilt of many sins, that God still loves it and wants to 
be united to it. 

Until we have enough humility to laugh at our weakness, we 
shall never pluck up enough courage to ask God to admit us into 
the sanctuary of His love. Hence, the soul must pray for humility; 
for pride is at the root of arrested growth, a pride that is afraid 
to look at oneself as one really is-—a wretched sinner totally de- 
void of virtue and dependent entirely upon the divine mercy. 

Finally, there should be no fear of the effort which such a 
course entails. God is never vanquished in generosity. “I feared 
lest having Him, I should have naught else beside,” says Francis 
Thompson in “The Hound of Heaven.’ We hold to our little 
concessions to pride and sensuality, for the idea of living without 
them seems intolerable. We justify our tepidity with reasons 
drawn from common sense: “I am not a saint; God cannot want 
me to be another St. Aloysius or St. Teresa.” By what devious 
ways we talk ourselves out of cooperation with grace! With what 
false humility we cover our lack of magnanimity! 

Given the call to follow Christ, there is no possible reason to 
doubt that He wants us to be other Christs, not half-imitations 
of Him. May the folly of the Cross, which surpasses the wisdom 
of this world, fill our hearts and minds and enable us to give our- 
selves to the high task of seeking God with unremitting con- 
stancy and unflagging. generosity. 







































Saying ‘Yes’ to God 


Dorothy Dohen 


HE maturity of a Christian can be gauged by his attitude 
toward the will of God. There is a minimum acceptance of 
God’s will, a grudging acquiescence to those laws and decrees 
which one must obey to remain in grace, a restive, impatient atti- 
tude in the face of His mystery, which, however, stops short of 
rebellion. This is the least to be expected from the Christian. 
On the other end of the scale are those strong and perfect Chris- 
tians, the saints, whose acquiescence to God is full of joy and 
peace. They are concerned with pleasing Him in all things; and 
such is their love that, in a way of speaking, they anticipate His 
will. Their life is (and here we use words that limp) a happy, 
enthusiastic seconding of the motion, any motion, that He sug- 
gests. They, the saints, are an echo of His desire. 
But here again we are stopped by our inexactitude. “Echo” is 
a most inaccurate descriptive word in this instance, for the echo 
is a mechanical thing and the saint’s response to the will of God 
is completely rational. Along with the maturity of the will which 
renders the saint completely conformable to the will of God goes 
a maturity of the understanding. Enlightened by faith and under 
the influence of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, the understanding 
sees what God sees, knows what He knows. Always there remain 
mystery and obscurity. Earth is still a lifetime of darkness; light 
and vision do not come until heaven, even for the saint. But such 
are the illuminations of faith that the understanding is flooded 
with the light it needs to direct the will. Many times the spirit is 
tried, it is true, and the holy man’s obedience to the will of God 
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is a blind obedience (‘Though He should slay me I still should 
trust Him,” and Abrahams, until the end of time, will be called 
upon to prepare to sacrifice their children); but it would be 
wrong to imply that this is always the case. A conformity of the 
mind to God’s mind usually accompanies a conformity of the will 
to God’s will. 


The saint is not a man who grits his teeth to obey laws which 
he does not understand, commands that seem stupidly inane to 
him and go completely against the grain. Rather, the saint has 
come to understand the will of God from within. It is no longer 
something external to him, but something which evokes a response 
from the deepest, inner core of his being. 

For the saint lives in harmony with his divine Guest. His is a 
house completely at the disposal of the Trinity, who in him have 
no need to live in uneasy tenancy. The soul of the saint is a fitting 
home for God, humble as all human homes of Divinity must al- 
ways be, but fitting because the Holy Spirit Himself has prepared 
the dwelling and made ready all the faculties of the soul to please 
the occupant. 

The saint, the human being most dominated by God, is the man 
most free to serve God. The saint, the human being whose will is 
completely united to God, is the man whose acts are fully volun- 
tary. These spiritual and psychological truths merit much pon- 
dering. That the more our human faculties are moved by grace 
(the more they are under the activity of the Holy Spirit), the 
more we are fully in possession of them is a paradoxical fact we 
can state in another way: the more our minds and our wills are 
united to the mind and will of God, the more we are ourselves. 
Healed and made whole by grace, the saint is the integrated per- 
sonality whose will is his own because it is God’s. 


THE CHRISTIAN STRUGGLE 


This article is not intended to be a theological treatment of 
the will of God but simply a recording of some experimental ob- 
servations upon a few of the difficulties the Christian may have 
when he seeks to live his life according to God’s will. 


He who prays ‘““Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven” 
and who strives to keep his life free from the open rebellion of 
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mortal sin takes the first tentative steps on the road to perfection. 
From the beginning of the road to its end at the door of heaven 
the Christian lives in a struggle to do the will of God as it is re- 
vealed to him and to accept the will of God as it acts upon him. 
“To do” and “‘to accept,” the active and passive aspects of a human 
being’s relationship to God’s will, are the two sides of the road 
along which the Christian struggles. 


What his particular difficulties will be in this struggle are, to an 
extent at least, determined by the circumstances of his life (them- 
selves God’s will!) but especially by his own personality and 
natural temperament. 


Those of us who have “difficult” temperaments, who find it hard 
to relax in acceptance or to push ourselves to constant fidelity, 
can take courage that, even though we seem hopeless as the raw 
material for sanctity, ‘‘all things are possible with God.” If our 
temperament seems to preclude, humanly speaking, all likelihood 
of growing into the serene acceptance of any eventuality of prov- 
idence which marks the saint or of conforming our wayward, 
stubborn wills to the divine will, this does not constrain the hand 
of God in our lives nor exclude the action of the Holy Spirit from 
our souls. Here we tread softly in the land of mystery—which the 
supernatural order must ever be to us—but it should not surprise 
us, if, in the providence of God, the simple, docile soul, who has 
no other desire than to live out his life in peaceful acquiescence, 
is called to undertake tasks requiring courage and initiative; and 
the soul who is made by nature, it would seem, with immense re- 
sources of energy and originality for great things, is called to pass 
a large part of his days in quiet conformity and passive surrender. 
Then temperament becomes the biggest cross and the soul must 
take a voluntary part in his own crucifixion. 


ABANDONMENT 


But as the young Christian starts out generously to do the will 
of God, he usually does not realize all of this. If he has the will of 
God as the motif of his spiritual life (as other Christians may have 
charity or imitation of Our Lady), he is concerned with doing 
whatever God wants him to do and with accepting whatever God 
wills to happen to him. That abandonment to God’s will is the 
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motif of an increasing number of persons in our day is not sur- 
prising. With universal destruction an imminent possibility, a re- 
newed realization that ‘our times are in Thy hands” draws 
numbers of Christians into seeking their spiritual and psycholog- 
ical security in abandoning themselves to God, to be acted upon 
as He desires. 

Because this abandonment can sometimes be a rationalization 
of inactivity and laziness or of unwillingness to exert oneself to 
make the needed effort to succeed, this does not preclude its being 
many times and in many souls a beautiful, edifying thing. I am 
thinking now of a very busy, over-worked mother of a large fam- 
ily who every afternoon settled down for a half-hour of prayer 
while the children napped. She used to read for a few moments 
Abandonment to Divine Providence and then feel so relaxed that 
she would promptly fall asleep! 


‘TwIisTiInGc Gop’s WILL 


But abandonment to God’s will is not always so simple, and 
not all souls are so sincere. There are people who fill us with 
distaste (and in this area we see the mote more clearly in anoth- 
er’s eye) because, while they pay lip service to doing the will of 
God, to all intents and purposes they seem to do exactly what they 
want to do and to get exactly what they want out of life. Any 
inconveniencing circumstance, any unpleasant duty they seem to 
be able to turn aside, with the parrot phrase, “It is quite evidently 
not the will of God.’ They have a happy faculty of recognizing 
God’s will only in those things that please them most. 

Oh, how obvious is this type of twisting of God’s will to human 
desires, a making of God into man’s own image and according to 
his own pattern! We recognize this phenomenon clearly in other 
people, especially when it is accompanied by manifestations of a 
neurotic character. It should evoke amusement, not criticism, for 
it is usually a wryly pathetic thing; but above all, it should make 
us patiently charitable. For do we not do the same thing to God’s 
will ourselves? Even with the best of intentions we fool ourselves. 

Life is going along smoothly. We seem to be able to accomplish 
our duties with facility, even with joy. The sacrifices we are called 
upon to make, the mortifications demanded by circumstances— 
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all we offer effortlessly. ‘Lord God, in the simplicity of my heart, 
I have joyfully offered all these things.’”’ We seem to be able to 
say with all sincerity that there is nothing God would ask us to do 
, that we would not do, nothing He would exact from us that we 
would not give. 


Then, suddenly, what happens? All our good dispositions seem 
to have fled. We find ourselves struggling over the smallest duty. 
We find ourselves severely tempted to rebel over the tiniest trying 
circumstance of ordinary living. What has happened to us? 


We wonder how we have slipped. Was our previous protestation 
to God of our good intentions a lie? Or are we discovering we are 
much more worldly than we had thought? Why should all the 
good things of life, which we thought we could do without, sud- 
denly seem to become more valuable, to take on ever new and 
greater meaning to us, so that the thought of doing without them 
(yes, we face it squarely—even when we know that such is the 
will of God) fills us with fright and disgust? To answer these 
questions requires prayerful pause. 

Above all, we should not yield to panic or to discouragement. 
There is nothing we can discover about ourselves that God has not 
already known, nothing which cannot be turned to our good in 
His love for us. This period we are passing through may be a 
period of growth, not of spiritual decline. Time of trial and 
temptation it clearly is; a critical time, yes; but not necessarily a 
time of spiritual black-out. 


SPIRITUAL ‘““THRUSTING” 





Here an analogy taken from the field of child development 
might shed some light. The popular expert in matters of child 
growth and development, Dr. Arnold Gesell, is fond of talking 
about periods of “thrusting” in the growing child. The nice, well- 
behaved child suddenly seems to exhibit abundant naughtiness; 
Dr. Gesell reassures the parent not to feel that all his work is un- 
done or that the child is becoming a hopeless disciplinary prob- 
lem: he is merely passing from one period of growth to another, 
and his exterior behavior shows the marks of this “thrusting.” 
We can speak of a similar phenomenon in the spiritual life. 
The soul which seems to be functioning as a happy integrated 
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whole shows signs of strain, of rebellion, of temptation. Does this 
mean it is going backward? Not necessarily. It may be showing 
external signs of inner growth. And because growth is not uni- 
form, there is a certain manifest awkwardness. 

The soul becomes more aware of the demands of God, and 
there is a new and deeper struggle to respond to these demands. 
If there is more failure than there was before (when the soul was 
blissfully unaware of what God might ask), this failure may be 
only apparent, and may co-exist with a greater, more conscious 
fidelity. 

For in matters of fidelity to the will of God, it is easy to fool 
ourselves. We may think we are faithful, because at the time God 
does not exact from us anything we are not already prepared to 
give. And then when He begins to ask us for things which are 
difficult for us to yield, we see how superficial was our former 
faithfulness. 


This is all to the good. We learn the depths of our stubborness, 
the extent of our waywardness, the apparent boundlessness of our 
perversity. 

And this knowledge, this learning process which we must ex- 
perience, is shocking to us. Especially is it so for Christians whose 
lives have always been in conformity with the laws of God and 
who could say with the rich young man of the Gospel, “All these 
things have I done from my youth.” 

The call to respond to the will of God on a deeper level, to 
allow oneself to be acted upon by the Holy Spirit in the core of 
one’s being, may be a disconcerting call, to say the least, and more 
disconcerting because the soul may have thought that it had an- 
swered it already. “If I have already given everything, why must I 
now give anew?” The answer is, of course, that everything has not 
already been given. Growth in fidelity means awareness and re- 
sponse to ever greater exactions. 


During such periods of spiritual “thrusting” the Christian may 
have a twofold experience. For one thing, he may vividly realize 
the value of the human sacrifices he has made. He does not doubt, 
for instance, that the chastity he offered to God at the age of 
eighteen or twenty was God’s will; but he is frightened, when a 
decade or so later, a growing sense of values makes him know 
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more keenly the full extent of his sexual sacrifice. Similarly, his 
evaluation of the other goods of earth, his awareness of human- 
istic values in general, has grown. To say “‘yes’’ now, if God asks 
any of these human goods from him, is a different and a more 
grievous matter than formerly, when he did not appreciate what 
he was relinquishing. 

The second part of his experience has to do with a new aware- 
ness of his own human powers. He has learned as he has lived to 
realize what are the potentialities of his own will. The power to 
struggle, to resist, to accept, to bend—all these are his. ‘The ‘‘fiat” 
he continues to make as he matures, more than ever aware of 
what he is doing, more than ever aware of the deliberate, con- 
scious effort he is making of conformity to God, achieves a new 
dimension as he grows to his full human stature. 


A TEsT For ALL 


But spiritual “thrusting” can be occasioned by exterior circum- 
stances as well as by inner growth. Frequently, as we pass from 
one phase of life to the next, from student days to work life, from 
single life to marriage, from days of activity to days of retirement, 
from robust health to invalidism, our fidelity to God’s will is 
tested, our abandonment to His designs brought to perfection. 
Some souls, it is true, thrive on change, and they adapt themselves 
well to new experiences. Adjustment and readjustment, when 
they are evoked by the will of God, have little or no difficulty 
for them. Much harder do they find it to be faithful to God 
through endless, monotonous days or to accept His will when it 
offers seemingly no challenge but only boredom. 

For other souls the reverse is true. Lovers of routine, content 
with their lot in life, find their ‘fiat’ hardest to say when they 
must say it during days of uncertainty and upset. 

Some Christians thrive on big crosses and blanch at little ones. 
But no matter what it is, we all have our testing point. What will 
be the supreme test of our fidelity to God’s will, what will be the 
supreme trial of our abandonment to His designs, we cannot 
know. We can only struggle to be faithful from day to day, try- 
ing to obey with more joy, to accept with more humility and love. 

That a major test of our conformity to the will of God will be 
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occasioned by the circumstances of our own death goes without 
saying. Preparing for that death, meanwhile, we die daily. To 
say “yes” to the angel of death for ourselves will require great 
grace, as it requires great grace to say “yes” to God when relin- 
quishing to Him in death one we love very much. 

The temptation to rebel (even though we know how fruitless 
is our rebellion) is tremendous. Only in such a time of tempta- 
tion does the Christian come to realize the full depth of his 
potentiality to resist God. But wonderfully, consolingly, he also 
learns in such a time how great is the power of God, how glorious 
the grace which enables him to say “‘yes” to the divine will. And 
saying “yes,” in spite of terror and temptation, he achieves a hard- 
won peace. 



















Original Sin 


R. L. Bruckberger, O.P. 


NE OF the most cogent reasons why honorable men remain 
tranquilly within the Catholic fold, besides the fact that 
grace has been given to them, is the fact that the Church, slow 
and prudent though she may be, ultimately defines her dogmas. 
The language which she speaks may not always be clear, but it is 
at least precise. Not only does she concede that what she proposes 
is not evident, she takes pride in the fact. It cannot be otherwise, 
for she teaches the revealed mysteries of God. 

If only all other systems would be as honest as the Church in 
defining their basic beliefs. Philosophy, modern science, history, 
political science, economics, are all burdened with dogmas which 
are never admitted to be such and are never defined. These dog- 
mas are kept hidden, as faces at a solemn masquerade where it is 
a matter of life or death never to lift one’s mask. Only the Church 
dares reveal her face, mysterious to be sure, but uncovered. It is 
therefore no matter for astonishment if she is hated wherever 
dogma is carefully kept under mask. 


There is no such thing as free thought. There has never been 
and never will be human thought that is without dogma, or com- 
pletely independent of belief. Human thought can only be said 
to be free in relation to this or that belief. My freedom in 
thought, then, is every bit as good as yours; you may refuse my 
beliefs, and I yours. I am a freethinker as far as you are con- 
cerned, and you are such to me. This being settled, let us talk 
together now, quietly, and as theologians. 


Belief plays an important part in all human living. When the 
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trafic light is green, we start across the street, and the cars ap- 
proaching to our right and left must stop, because they have the 
red light. We believe that these cars will stop, and risk our lives 
on that belief. We have no certitude that they actually will stop, 
but we believe that they will, and you will grant me that this 
belief of mine is quite reasonable. Precisely. The point I am mak- 
ing is that human thought, to be honorable, need not necessarily 
eliminate all belief. All that is required is that such belief be 
reasonable. 


> ANOTHER KIND OF CREDIBILITY 


We have here a type of credibility quite different from that 
of which I spoke in connection with tragedy.1 The theologian 


n | Cannot give anyone the faith. He can only prove that the revealed 
t 7 deposit of faith and the dogma of which it is the guarantee are 
y | not absurd, that they can be believed without demeaning human 


reason. Faith cannot be in contradiction to science, or philos- 
5 | oOphy, or reasonable proof, for although we may not here below 
s | be very conscious of it, truth is one and cannot be anything else. 
. | God is the creator of the natural order as well as the revealer of 
mysteries; He cannot contradict Himself by revealing a mystery 
which conflicts with a genuine truth of the natural order. It is 


; impossible that He should so act, and in fact He never does; 
‘ : conflict between faith and the conclusions of the natural order 
._ | cannot arise, given only that these conclusions be valid and that 
; ' the theologian limits himself strictly to doctrine and does not 


make revelation say what it doés not say. 

The harmony that exists between truths which are guaranteed 
r by revelation and those which are evident to reason is, at best, a 
negative one; one need not and indeed should not seek in science 
for positive confirmation of doctrine. We must know, however, 


; : that what we believe on divine faith is not an absurdity. Faith 
1 | must not destroy the mind, but must on the contrary extend the 
: | scope of its knowledge, and while a theologian cannot, does not 

' confer the gift of faith on others, he has an obligation to show 
r | that his dogma and his revelation are worthy of belief. Moreover 
; this credibility must be something objective, intelligible even to 





1Cf. R. L. Bruckberger, O.P., ‘““The Old Testament as Tragedy,’ Cross anp 
Crown, X (1958), 2, pp. 165-175. 
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nonbelieving scientists and philosophers, for the dignity of hu- 
man reason demands that they too be able to say: “I do not be- 
lieve this dogma, but it is certainly possible that it be so, and it 
is not absurd to give one’s consent to it.” 

It is of course only proper to draw a careful distinction be- 
tween what is mere hypothesis and what is a solidly established 
scientific fact. Better still, we should distinguish the sphere of 
scientific explanation—essentially descriptive of phenomena— 
from that of the philosophic order, which deals with the causes of 
being. Next, one must recognize the existence of another dimen- 
sion, that of revelation and theology, where the mind advances 
not by relying on factual evidence, but on authority, principally 
the authority of God revealing. But most of all one should not 
allow himself to be intimidated by publicity methods such as 
those which send tourists scurrying in droves to visit now this 
place, now that. Theology, philosophy, experimental science, 
scientific hypotheses, none of these are, or at any rate ought not 
to be matters of publicity, fashion, or tourism. Each of them, 
in its own order and to its own proper degree, should seek truth. 
But truth is arrived at when the mind makes a judgment, and 
the mind should in no way be intimidated when it makes that 
judgment. 

The Church is a teacher who refuses to be intimidated; she 
will not go along with the fashion of the moment; she will not 
put on a mask so that she can take part in a masquerade. Modern 
science raises many complex problems concerning the beginnings 
of man and of life. The Church steadily affirms the transcendence 
of revelation in this matter, declaring with dignity that revela- 
tion cannot contradict in any way the certain conclusions of 
science, provided that these are in fact solidly established, and 
not based on gratuitous claims, on hidden dogmas for which no 
proof is ever advanced. The Church is responsible only for her 
own system, her own dogmas, and for the truth. 


ORIGIN OF LIFE AND MAN 


If the naturalists are deserving of criticism for not giving the 
time-dimension its proper importance in their treatment of the 
prophecies, they deserve the opposite criticism when the question 
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of the origin of man and of life arises. They maintain that there 
is no qualitative distinction between life and the human soul on 
the one hand, and matter on the other. But such a position is so 
difficult to maintain in the face of overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary, that they project the difficulty back over thousands of 
years. 

Let us suppose that the theory of evolution is true, although 
it has not in fact yet been demonstrated. In evolution there is a 
definite limit, a halt many places along the line. This limiting, 
this halt in evolution, can only be imposed by some cause outside 
the series itself. If a mite can become an elephant, why should it 
stop there when it is doing so well? In this business of mite-to- 
elephant, there is no reason why the series should stop at the 
elephant. 

Two insurmountable difficulties face the theologians of natur- 
alism. They are: (1) the appearance of life; (2) and, in the heart 
of the animal kingdom, of man. These two forward advances—and 
they are qualitative—are simply astonishing. There is no use try- 
ing to stretch the evolutionary process back over millions of 
centuries either, because the appearance of life and of man be- 
longs always to the realm of quality, whereas a temporal contin- 
uity of whatever length does not exceed the quantitative order. 
The appearance of two such things as these calls for a cause that 
transcends both quantity and time. Between what was before— 
even if this “before” goes back millions of centuries—and what 
was after—even if this “after’’ was only a millionth of a second 
ago—there is a world of difference. In those million centuries 
during which the world evolved, there were two wondrous mo- 
ments when a cause transcending time and duration intervened to 
introduce first life, then man, by direct creation. Only thus can 
these two qualitative advances be explained. 


The Church is not in the least uneasy about the theory of 
evolution. The Church welcomes truth. As long as evolution and 
fixism remain hypotheses, she is indifferent to them both, just 
as in politics she is indifferent to a monarchy or a republic, as 
long as the one or the other exercises justice. Both evolution and 
fixism can be harmonized with the revelation contained in the 
Book of Genesis and in the teaching of the Church. This is es- 
pecially true of evolution, because it would reveal God to be like 
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an artist, who by successive and progressive strokes prepares for 
a flowering-forth on a higher level. Artistic creation provides us 
with the best analogy we have for divine creation. 


Henri Poincaré once said: “Poets have it all over us. A chance 
rhyme, and a whole system emerges from the shadows.”’ Cocteau, 
who cites these words, adds: “A man who grubs in the earth for a 
stone which looks like another stone while not resembling it ex- 
actly, takes a chance of discovering a treasure.”” Our naturalists 
pore over their stones, and have counted so many thousands of 
them that when they finally come across the treasure, they fail to 
recognize it as a treasure. They were expecting it, they say; see 
how all those other stones prepared for this discovery; they refuse 
to be surprised by the marvel of a ‘“‘whole system emerging from 
the shadows.” They even refuse to look upon it as a qualitative 
leap. The Jews slew the Messiah for whom they had been waiting 
for centuries, because they would not concede Him His different 
and unforeseeable quality. Our naturalists, rather than accept the 
miracle of their essential difference from matter and the brute, 
would slay man and deny existence to life. They will not recognize 
the treasure. If mankind is one day to perish in a catastrophe which 
will spell the end of life—-and it now has the power to bring this 
about—the fault must be laid at the door of such stupid, natur- 
alistic stubbornness. Lenin once asked: “Liberty? To do what?” 
In the end one may ask: “Life? What is it good for?” We do not 
deny that there may have been a previous promise, an “old testa- 
ment” of life and of man. But we shall not in the name of an out- 
moded law, allow the destruction of the promise, once it has been 
excellently fulfilled. Otherwise, in very truth, there would re- 
main nothing but the stones. 

All this is sadly lacking in poetry—that is, in a true understand- 
ing of creation. Granting that evolution may be true, how can one 
be insensible to that epic-flow of the world’s evolution across mil- 
lions of years, which repeats rhymes all resembling one another, 
though not exactly alike? ‘Then, all at once, at two extraordinary 
moments, when one’s attention has been lulled to sleep by the 
monotony of this endless poem, a chance rhyme causes an entirely 
new adventure to emerge from the shadows. A scientist might say 
that this was only one out of millions of rhymes in a long poem, 
but the causality which underlies this qualitative leap is outside 
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science itself, completely outside the world of phenomena which 
so occupies science. Even a scientist should admit the majesty of 
this miraculous system which emerges from the shadows before 
his very eyes, and recognize with humility that the essence of this 
astonishing event as well as its cause escape him completely. 

God the Creator is a poet. In His creation there are three poet- 
ic breaks: the appearance of life, the appearance of man, and the 
Incarnation of the Word. There is a hierarchy among these 
events, but all three exemplify the qualitative leap, that brusque 
entry into another order. No matter what the previous prepara- 
tion, that decisiveness cannot be explained by what has gone be- 
fore; it is a break-off and a plunge into something completely 
new. In relation to inanimate nature, the appearance of life is a 
definitive advance. The appearance of man, in relation to the ani- 
mals, is a definitive step upward. The Incarnation of the Word 
represents a clear-cut elevation of human nature to the divine 
personality. No motive ascribed for the Incarnation can fully ex- 
plain it. It is its own justification and the source of all justification. 
Yet there was a reason behind it, which the Scriptures and the Ni- 
cene Creed spell out for us: “It was for us men and for our 
salvation that He came down from heaven.” The salvation of the 
human race—there is the reason for the Incarnation. Mankind 
was therefore in danger of being lost. 


ORIGINAL SIN: A REALITY 


“My soul was born wounded,”” de Lamennais used to say. This 
is true of every one of us, and psychoanalysis understands it very 
well when it tries to combat evil without either entering into it 
or being able to grasp its nature. There is more here than a 
wound on the soul; human nature, body and soul, is conceived 
and born in infection. This is the doctrine of original sin, and I 
must now treat briefly of it; it is not so gross a doctrine as Victor 
Hugo pretended when he wrote: 


And all is henceforth based upon the balancing 
Of a stolen apple and the assassination of God. 


The existence of original sin is a dogma, a truth which is not 
in itself evident or demonstrable, but one revealed by God and 
taught by the Church. We might add that of all beliefs, it is per- 
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haps the one which the modern mind dislikes the most. Our chief 
concern, therefore, is to determine whether the arguments urged 
against it are proofs which show it to be false, or simply other 
dogmas hiding behind masks and empty of scientific or any other 
kind of authority. Modern thought is oppressed by unspoken dog- 
mas, by orthodoxies which never identify themselves as such, but 
which are not less strict and ferocious than was the Church’s 
Inquisition. If it is ever to regain its health, modern thought 
must first escape from this cruel carnival. 

Belief in the inevitable progress of mankind, which assumes 
that the mankind which preceded us was necessarily worse than 
ourselves, and that which is to come better, is what I call a “‘mask- 
ed dogma.” To invoke the passage of millenia for this progress to 
be evident in no way changes things, if the dogma itself is false. 
It is however obvious that the Christian belief in original sin 
will, if so viewed, lose all meaning. If the dogma of inevitable 
progress is true, then the Christian dogma is false. 

Physical evil in the world is a fact. Moral evil, a disorder in 
the deliberate act itself with repercussions on the person who 
performs the act, is likewise a fact. Every man dies. Everyone 
experiences the fascination of evil. There is something out of 
kilter in man, something that has always to be set aright again. 
That nature is not subject to man is quite clear; he must dom- 
inate it. Each man’s oneness is also imperiled: the sense powers 
do not readily obey the higher powers, and the heart and mind 
of man are not always harmoniously ove. Finally, the whole man 
finds it hard to accept his destiny. There is nothing mysterious 
about this. These are facts of everyday experience. The doctrine 
of original sin is concerned with the cause of this universal dis- 
order. 


Although this doctrine is plain, it is mysterious. That it raises 
difficulties a propos of the latest theories on the origins of human- 
ity cannot be denied. The Christian teaching is that the entire 
human race descends from the first couple to whom the Book of 
Genesis gives the names of Adam and Eve. The first pair, man 
and woman, was created by the direct action of God. They were 
created in a state which was not simply one of perfect innocence, 
but one of strictly supernatural grace, and in it they were given 
such astonishing privileges as bodily immortality, and many oth- 
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ers. The first couple sinned, that is, disobeyed God in a serious 
matter. By that sin Adam and Eve instantly lost all that they had 
been given by grace, by the supernatural gift of God. They lost 
that state of grace which is incompatible with sin, and likewise 
their corporal immortality, and all the privileges which attached 
to their first condition. The heart of the mystery is precisely this, 
that in their fall and their sin they drew after them the whole 
human race. After them the whole human race has been con- 
taminated, and human nature, while not destroyed, is tainted. The 
will which belongs essentially to this nature is sinful from the 
start by an original sin which it has not personally committed, 
but has personally contracted. This transmission takes place by 
generation. Such is the dogma which rests upon the account in 
Genesis, and which retains what is essential to that account—all 
that is of value for historical, moral and religious instruction. 


A Harp SAYING 


This is a shocking dogma. Our entire experience is that men 
are mortal, and that we bear about within us the fear of death. 
How can it be that we might have been born immortal? Our 
sense of justice is outraged at the thought that we share in the 
punishment of a sin we did not commit. It is outraged perhaps 
even more at the thought that we must look upon tiny infants 
as guilty of a sin which they did not commit, but have contracted 
simply because they have been generated and share in the soli- 
darity of the race. 

The doctrine of original sin is, moreover, difficult to admit 
because there is nothing to which we may compare it. It is 
wrapped up in historical facts which are known to us by divine 
revelation only, facts forever outside our control. Thus, if science 
were to take a definite turn towards the theory of polygenism as 
regards the human race, that theory—no matter how well-found- 
ed—could never contradict the unique fact of that first human 
couple created by God. The theory only suggests that the ascent 
of animals towards man-ness occurred in many places at once, 
while the fact itself, that qualitative leap from animal to man 
occurred only once, with only one couple. It could have been 
done differently. The fact, however, is certified by the authority 
of God revealing and remains forever certain. 
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The dogma of original sin is basic to Christianity. Bernanos 
often remarked that this doctrine is as important for a Christian 
life as is belief in God, without which religion is impossible. On 
the other hand, the dogma of original sin lies at the root of the 
redemptive Incarnation. It is the basis of all Christian heroism. 
If we are indeed born sinners, with a nature that is darkened 
and wounded, but for all of that not entirely corrupt, the task of 
salvation is to be taken up again with each generation and with 
each individual. Nothing is ever acquired absolutely, nothing 
ever definitively lost, no one must ever be definitively aban- 
doned. Every man is from the outset the captain of a ship that 
leaks at every seam, and which he must bring safely into port. 
Every man must choose either to suffer shipwreck in body and 
goods, or to struggle against the tempest and save his ship. 

There is nothing more dangerous, no meaner lie, than to per- 
suade men that they are hopelessly caught in the cogwheel of 
inevitable progress. This would be to destroy in them the re- 
sources of heroism. Moreover, we know very well that it is not 
so; everything has always to be begun all over again, because any- 
thing that is human is always under fire, and the whole tragedy, 
from the first act to the last, is re-enacted in each man. 

We take up our human nature in the fallen state in which 
Adam left it, and must each one of us raise it to the state of glory 
to which Christ has elevated it. For just as Christ has forever 
affirmed His solidarity with the whole human race by assuming 
that strange title of Son of Man, and just as He has established 
His personal dominion over time, so too has He validated His 
power to forgive sins. He can forgive them only because He is 
above time, above man. Not only before Abraham, but before 
Adam was, He is, and for that reason He can begin everything 
over from the beginning. No vessel is saved or arrives in a safe 
harbor, if He is not its pilot. 

Every man is provided with talents and the grace of Jesus, and 
has been, is, and will be placed between a paradise forever lost, 
and a hoped for paradise. The situation calls for heroism, because 
in it there is a question of all or nothing for every man without 
exception. But it is tribute to man’s dignity, and his tragic des- 
tiny. The situation will not change; it will be entirely saved or 
lost. 
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The deepest bonds of human fraternity are based upon this 
fact. ‘The Council of Trent insisted strongly, against Luther, that 
however deeply wounded human nature may have been by orig- 
inal sin, it remained substantially whole, capable of good, and 
free. Essentially, human nature is the same in all. It remained 
after the fall of Adam what it was, essentially, before that fall. 
Human nature as it was in Adam in his earthly paradise, or hu- 
man nature as it is in each of us, even as it was in Christ, and as 
it is in the damned, remains essentially the same. Adam did not 
cease to be a man after he had sinned. Perhaps primitive man did 
look like an ape—why not? This view may not be flattering from 
the viewpoint of our great upper class, but human nature is not 
a matter of fashion. Those first men bore within them the spark 
of reason. In their actions, by their discernment of what was good 
or evil, they joined together time and eternity, accepting unre- 
servedly the responsibility for their destiny, and so essentially 
different from the most evolved of animals. In their own way, 
and according to their own lights, they had to face, in their in- 
ner being, the same destiny as our own. And the last man will 
have to face the same essential situation. 


THE POWER OF GENERATION 


Although sheer speculation, inasmuch as this hypothesis was 
never realized, it is fascinating to consider another aspect of the 
dogma: What if Adam had not fallen? In that case, if one of 
Adam’s descendants had sinned, that man’s posterity would 
have been tainted as ours is, but only that particular line. There 
would then be two related mankinds, in essence identical, but 
of different condition, for the one would be born with all the 
privileges of grace and with bodily immortality, and the other 
would be born a sinful nature, and like our own, mortal. If 
Adam had not sinned he would by generating have transmitted 
to his descendants all the marvels of his state. Indeed there must 
be in human generation some mysterious power whereby it could 
transmit the grace of God and immortality, just as now it trans- 
mits original sin and the consequences of that sin. 


Abraham, like all primitives who have a profound feeling for 
the richness of life, should not have been unduly surprised that 
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God’s promise could be bound up to his seed. We have lost this 
order of understanding, and what is sacred is drowned in the 
scientific observation of phenomena. The affirmation of the dog- 
ma of original sin and the stubbornness with which the Church 
defends it conduct us out of this narrow domain of scientific ob- 
servation and set before us secrets which belong to a domain 
more profound than anything discovered by the most powerful 
microscope. Here we approach a mysterious island which is not 
clearly indicated on any map. It lies, far beyond the juridical and 
the scientific order, at a point where sensible nature shares di- 
rectly in God’s causality, joining matter to eternity. Here is the 
very root of the sacramental idea, of poetry, metaphor, and para- 
ble. Everything that grows from this root is superior to the entire 
sphere of scientific discovery, as all the toys assembled in a store 
at Christmas time are not as valuable as the wondering smile of 
a child who wishes he could have them. 


The children of men are born for pain, for death, and in sin 
which is the death of the soul. We may indeed try to look the 
other way, but evil is in us. It takes courage to pinpoint it exactly 
where it is. Men lose a lot of time complaining of their lot, when 
it is within them that they carry their own unhappiness. It is true 
that man cannot escape alone and unaided from the fallen state 
which is native to him, a fact which scandalizes our modern mind, 
so proud of its strength and its knowledge. We hold that every- 
thing is repairable and that order re-establishes itself. But sin, 
including original sin, is first of all a rending of the bond which 
attaches the creature to its God. It is not man who can repair it, 
but only God. 


For this reason St. Luke, the evangelist who provides us with 
the genealogy of Christ, goes back beyond Abraham to Adam 
who was “from God.” Behind this expression lies the story of 
Genesis which tells us of the creation of the first man and the 
first woman, and of the fall for which we all bear the punishment. 
It is thus that St. Luke indicates Christ’s solidarity, not only with 
the people of the promise and of the prophets, but with the en- 
tire human race, from the first man to the last. At the top of the 
ladder is Adam, who “was from God.” At the bottom of the 
genealogy is Jesus Christ, who gives to this quality of Son of God 
a new, unique, unforeseeable meaning. St. Luke insists that Adam 
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was originally a son of God, just as Jesus will insist, during His 
mortal life, that He is the Son of man. The hope of humanity 


rests upon the fact that the titles Son of Man and Son of God are 
interchangeable. 


Back Issues Wanted 


The following back issues of Cross AND CROWN are needed to 
complete sets in a number of Catholic libraries: 
Vol. No. 1—March, 1949 
Vol. No. 4—December, 1950 
Vol. No. 2—June, 1953 
Vol. VII, No. 3—September, 1955 
Vol. VIII, No. 3—September, 1956 


Please drop us a line if you have copies of these issues that we may 
purchase from you for this worthy purpose. Address CROSS AND 
CROWN, B. Herder Book Co., Publishers, 15 & 17 South Broad- 
way, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 





The Sacred Passion’ 


Luis de Granada, O.P. 


ON THE CROWNING WITH THORNS? 


c= FORTH, ye daughters of Zion, and behold King Solomon 
with the crown with which his mother crowned him on the 
day of his marriage, at the time when his heart rejoiced. My soul, 
what are you doing? What are you thinking, heart of mine? And 
you, my tongue, why are you mute? What heart would not burst? 
What hardness would not be softened? What eyes can hold back 
their tears when they have such a sight before them? 


THE DIADEM OF THE SAVIOR 


O my sweetest Savior! When I open my eyes and see before 
me this sorrowful scene, why does not my heart burst with grief? 
For I behold the most precious head, before which the very 
powers of heaven tremble, now pierced with cruel thorns. I see 
that divine countenance struck and spit upon, the light of that 
face overshadowed, those serene eyes blinded with a very tor- 
rent of blood. I behold streams of blood pouring from that head, 
running over that face, and blotting out the beauty of those 
divine features. 


1 This is the third part of a series of meditations taken from three of Fray 
Luis’ principal works, translated and edited by Dr. Edward J. Schuster. The in- 
troduction and first part of this series of meditations, together with bibliograph- 
ical references, will be found in our March, 1958, number, and the second part 
in the issue of June, 1958. 


2Cf. Matt. 27:27-30; Mark 15:15-19; John 19:1-3. 
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But how was it, Lord, that the flogging Thou didst receive, the 
prospect of death, the loss of so much blood were not enough? 
Why must those thorns press out and draw forth blood which the 
lashes spared? If blows and insults were to make satisfaction for 
my affronts to Thee when I sinned, then were not those which 
Thou didst suffer all night long sufficient? If Thy death alone 
would be enough to redeem us, then why all these sufferings? 
Why these varieties and refinements of insult and affront? Who 
ever heard or read of such a crown, of such a torture? From 
whose breast did this new invention come forth, which serves to 
dishonor a man in such a way, yet tortures him no less than it 
dishonors him? Were not the usual tortures customarily applied 
in every age enough? Was it necessary to invent new torments 
for Thy passion? 

I understand indeed, my Redeemer, that these sufferings were 
not required for my redemption, since a single drop of Thy 
blood was sufficient for this. Yet they were most appropriate in 
order to show me the greatness of Thy love, so that by them 
Thou mightest bind me with chains of everlasting gratitude, 


and at the same time confound and shame the luxury and finery 
of my vanity, thus teaching me here to despise the glories of this 
world. 


So that you may feel something of the anguish here revealed, 
O my soul, call up before your mind’s eye the former likeness of 
this Lord, the excellence of His virtues—and now look upon 
Him once more as He stands here. Consider the magnitude and 
splendor of His beauty, the dignity of His eyes, the gentleness of 
His words, His serenity and poise, indeed His whole presence, 
so worthy of all veneration. Consider how humble He is with 
His disciples, how mild toward His enemies, how steadfast in 
dealing with the proud, how gentle with the lowly, how merciful 
with all! See how He is always meek amid His sufferings, wise 
in His replies, how kind when He judges, how pitying when He 
receives sinners, how all-inclusive when He forgives them. 


‘THE ROBE, THE REED, THE THORNS 


Then, when you have looked on Him and rejoiced in behold- 
ing such a perfect individual, turn your eyes to look upon Him 
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as you see Him here, covered with the scarlet robe of mockery, 
a reed as royal scepter in His hand, that horrible diadem upon 
His head, those dying eyes, that face in its last agony, His whole 
body darkened with blood, His countenance disfigured with 
saliva. Consider everything within and without: His heart broken 
with sorrows, His body covered with wounds, deserted by His 
disciples, persecuted by the Jews, mocked by the soldiers, despised 
by the chief priests, rejected by a wicked king, unjustly accused 
and deprived of all human sympathy or support. 

Nor should you think of this as something which is past and 
gone, but rather as occurring now, not as someone else’s grief, 
but as your very own and personal suffering. Put yourself in the 
place of the one who is suffering, and consider how you would 
feel if others would press a crown of many sharp thorns into a 
portion of your body as sensitive as your head, forcing the 
points into the very skull. But why do I speak of thorns, when 
you could scarcely stand the point of even one sharp needle? In 
contrast, what did that most noble and gentle head suffer in this 
kind of torture? 

And now, O splendor of the Father’s glory, who has thus mis- 
treated Thee? O spotless mirror of God’s majesty, who has thus 
stained Thee? O river flowing from a paradise of delights and 
joys, who has thus disturbed and polluted such calm, sweet wa- 
ters? It is my sins, Lord, which have made them muddy and con- 
fused, my evil deeds which have disturbed them. Woe is me, poor 
and wretched man, woe is me! 

But what have my sins done to my own soul, if the sins of oth- 
ers have thus disfigured the clear source of all beauty? My sins, 
Lord, are the thorns which pierce Thee; my mad, unthinking 
actions, the scarlet robe which mocks Thee; my hypocrisies and 
deceptions, the false ceremonies which scorn and reject Thee; my 
luxury and vain pretense, the diadem with which they crown 
Thee. I am Thy torturer, Thine executioner; I am the cause of 
Thy sufferings. Ezechias the king cleansed the temple of God 
which the wicked had profaned; he ordered all the filth and 
sweepings to be thrown into the brook of cedars. * I am that liv- 
ing temple profaned by demons, polluted by innumerable sins: 


3II Par. 29. 
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and Thou art the clear stream of cedars who with Thy waves 
dost uphold all the beauty of heaven. 

Here, then, all my sins are cast, here all my wickedness dis- 
appears. For by the merit of that infinite love and humility by 
which Thou didst deign to take upon Thee all my sins Thou 
didst not only free me of them, but didst also cause me to share 
in all Thy blessings and benefits. ‘Thou hast taken my death up- 
on Thee, Thou hast given me life. Thou hast taken my flesh, and 
given me Thy spirit. And because Thou hast taken my sins up- 
on Thee, Thou hast also given me Thy grace. In this way, O my 
Redeemer, all Thy sufferings become my riches and treasures. 
Thy royal purple clothes me; ‘Thy crown honors me; Thy wounds 
and lacerations beautify me; Thy sorrows are my gifts; Thy bit- 
nerness and anguish strengthen me; Thy wounds heal me; Thy 
blood inspires me; Thy love inebriates me! 

Yet is it to be wondered that Thy love intoxicates me, since 
Thy love for me sufficed to intoxicate Thee, to leave Thee, like 
another Noah, all naked and confounded? By the flaming scarlet 
of Thy love Thou dost bear the scarlet robe of mockery; by Thy 
zeal for my salvation Thou dost bear the rod in Thy hand; in 
pity for my impending damnation Thou dost wear the crown of 
confusion. 


ON THE ECCE HOMO #4 


After the Savior had been mocked and crowned with thorns, 
the judge took Him by the hand, all lacerated as He was, and 
brought Him before the people, saying to them: “Behold the 
man!’’——as though to say, “If you are seeking His death because 
of envy, look at Him now, and see that He is not one to cause 
envy, but rather pity. You were afraid that He would make Him- 
self king; look at Him now, so torn and disfigured that He scarce- 
ly seems human. Are you afraid of those bound hands? What else 
do you require of this person who has been thus cruelly flogged?” 


‘THE CONDITION OF CHRIST 


Here you can also appreciate, my soul, in what condition your 
Redeemer appeared, since the judge believed that the mere sight 





4Cf. John 19:4-16. 
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of Him in that state would be enough to break the hearts even 
of such enemies. Here we can learn what a terrible thing it is 
for a Christian not to grieve and sympathize with Christ’s suf- 
ferings, for these were so grievous that they should have sufficed, 
as the judge believed, to soften such bestial hearts. Where there 
is love there is sympathy with suffering. Then how can anyone 
say that he loves Christ if he does not grieve and sympathize in 
beholding Him in such condition? 

Now if it is so terrible not to sympathize and share in Christ’s 
sufferings, how much worse is it to add to His torments, heaping 
pain upon pain? There could be no greater cruelty in all the 
world than that of this crowd which, after the judge had held up 
this sorrowful figure to them, nevertheless would shout: “Crucify 
Him! Crucify Him!” But if this was incredible cruelty, then what 
shall we say of the callousness of that Christian who, by his deeds, 
does the same thing, even though he may not repeat the same 
words? 


Does not St. Paul say that whoever sins crucifies the Son of God 
again? For so far as he is concerned, he behaves in such a manner 
that his deeds would compel Christ to die again, if His former 
death was not sufficient. How can you so readily and so often use 
your heart and hands to crucify your master in this way? You 
should reflect that as the judge presented this pitiful figure to the 
Jews, believing that this, more than anything else, would be ef- 
fective in quieting their fury, so too the eternal Father presents 
the sufferings of Christ to all sinners even today, knowing that 
in truth there is nothing else so efficacious and potent to divert 
men from sin, than to place the agonizing Christ before them. 

Take note that at this very moment the everlasting Father is 
presenting Christ to you, that He is saying: “Behold the man!” 
Look upon Jesus as He now appears, and remember that He is 
God, that He is disfigured as you see Him here for no other rea- 
son than because of the sins of the world. Reflect how your own 
sins have mistreated and disfigured your God! Think what was 
required to pay the price of sin! Consider how utterly repulsive 
sin is to God, since He permitted the face of His own Son to be 
thus disfigured in order to destroy sin. Reflect upon the revenge 
which God will take upon the sinner for his own sins, inasmuch 
as He took such vengeance on His Son for the sins of others. And 
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finally, meditate upon the severity of divine justice and the mal- 
ice of the sinner, both of which are revealed in such a frightful 
manner in the face of Christ. What more, then, is required in 
order that men may fear God and abhor sin? 


THE LACERATED FACE OF Gop 


It seems that here God acted toward man as the good mother 
toward her daughter when the latter begins to live a frivolous life. 
Because when words and punishment are of no avail, she turns 
her anger against herself; the mother strikes herself, scratches 
and tears her face, so disfigures herself before her daughter that 
the daughter may in this way come to recognize the extent of her 
mistakes and abandon her sinful ways, if only out of pity for her 
mother. It is this kind of suffering which God here undertook for 
the punishment of men, setting before them His own divine like- 
ness, that is, the face of His Son, all lacerated and torn, so that 
if they did not want to depart from their wickedness by reason 
of the many warnings and punishments which He had proclaim- 
ed to them by the mouth of His prophets, yet at least they might 
turn away from evil out of pity for this divine person. Whereas 
He formerly laid hands on men in chastisement, He now lays 
them on Himself—an act which is indeed the very extreme of 
divine mercy. As a consequence, while it was always a great evil 
to offend God, yet after He took upon Himself such mutilation 
and disfigurement to destroy sin, not only is it a great evil, it is 
unspeakable ingratitude and cruelty. 

Continuing our meditation on this step in His passion, besides 
horror of sin you can also find here great strength and support, 
confiding in God as you look upon this same figure which, while 
it is powerful to move men’s hearts, is even more effective in 
moving the heart of God. For this purpose you should reflect 
that the same pitiful sight which the Redeemer then set before 
the eyes of an enraged people He now presents today before the 
eyes of His merciful Father, as fresh, as scarlet with blood now, 
as on the very day. What image could be more efficacious in 
softening the Father’s anger than the torn and bleeding features 
of His beloved Son. This is the golden propitiatory, the priceless 
appeasement. This is the many-colored rainbow set among the 
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clouds of heaven, at the sight of which God is appeased. Here 
His eyes are fixed; here His justice is satisfied; here He receives 
worship befitting His majesty. 

Now tell me, weak and despairing man: if at this stage of His 
sufferings the appearance of Christ was such that it should have 
softened the hearts of such enemies, how much more effective it 
must have been to appease the eyes of that merciful Father, 
especially when Christ suffered as He did for the sake of obedi- 
ence, in honor of His Father? Compare eyes with eyes, person 
with person, and you will understand how much more certain 
you are of the Father’s mercy when you present this figure to 
Him, than was Pilate when he presented Christ to the Jews. 


In all your prayers and temptations take this Lord as your 
shield, setting Him between yourself and God, presenting Him 
to the Father and saying: “Behold the man!” Here, my Lord and 
my God, is the man whom Thou didst set between Thee and 
sinners! Behold this man, all righteous as befits Thy goodness, 
yet punished even as our sin demands. Here, then, is our de- 
fender! Look upon us, Lord, and that it be in mercy, look upon 
the face of Thy Christ! And Thou, our Redeemer and Mediator, 
cease not to present Thyself before the eyes of the Father for our 
sake. And since Thou in Thy love didst offer Thy limbs and 
members to the executioners that they might torture them, let 
Thy love now offer them to the eternal Father, so that He may 
forgive us even for Thy sake! 


ON THE CARRYING OF THE CROSS5 





Now when Pilate realized that the punishment he had in- 
flicted on this holy Lamb was insufficient to mitigate the fury of 
His enemies, he entered into the court and sat down in his tri- 
bunal in order to pronounce the final sentence in this case. The 
cross was already prepared and waiting at the door; there that 
terrible standard was menacing the Redeemer’s head. When, 
therefore, the sentence had been formulated and pronounced, 
His enemies add one torture to another, forcing the wood of the 
cross upon those shoulders which are all lacerated and torn by 
the scourging. Yet this merciful Lord does not refuse the burden, 


5 Cf. Matt. 27:31-33; Mark 15:20-22; Luke 23:26-33; John 19:16-17. 
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though it is weighted down with all the transgressions of the 
world. Instead, for love of us, He embraces it with profound 
charity and obedience. 


THE BURDEN OF THE INNOCENT ONE 


Thus He goes His way to the place of sacrifice like another 
Isaac bearing the wood upon his back. Of old the weight was 
divided between the two, as the son brings the wood and the 
body which is to be sacrificed, while the father carries fire and 
the knife with which he is to consummate the sacrifice. And now, 
indeed, a burning love for men, uniting with the sword of divine 
justice, placed the Son of God on the Cross. Two forces strug- 
gled, as it were, within the Father’s breast, each asserting its 
arguments. Love said that He should forgive men: but justice 
cried out that He should punish sinners. Therefore in order that 
men might be forgiven yet sinners punished, there appeared this 
solution—that the Innocent One should die for all. This is the 
fire and the knife which the patriarch Abraham bears in his hands 
to sacrifice his son, because a burning desire for our salvation, 
and zeal for justice caused the everlasting Father to offer His 
Son upon the Cross. 


Thus the Innocent One went forth with this tremendous 
weight upon His weakened shoulders, and followed by a multi- 
tude of people as well as the pious women who accompanied Him 
with tears in their eyes. For who would not weep at the sight of 
the very King of angels tottering forward step by step under 
the inhuman burden. His knees trembling, His body bent low, 
but His eyes perfectly serene and controlled in their deliberation; 
His face all bloody, with that garland upon His head, amid those 
shameful cries and insults which they showered upon Him? 


And now, my soul, turn your glance away from this terrible 
spectacle for a moment, and with hurrying feet, with cries of grief 
and tearful eyes, walk toward the Virgin’s shrine, and when you 
arrive there, kneel at her feet and say in contrite tones: 


“O mistress of angels, Queen of heaven, gate of paradise, ad- 
vocate of the whole world, refuge of sinners, salvation of the 
righteous, joy of the blessed, mistress of all virtues, mirror of 
purity, model of patience, paragon of all virtues! O my blessed 
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Lady! Why has my life lasted until this hour? How can I live, 
having seen what I have here beheld? Why do I open my mouth? 
I leave thy Son, my Lord and Master, in the hands of His ene- 
mies, a cross on His shoulders, to be executed upon that ac- 
cursed beam!” 


What heart can appreciate the extreme of sorrow which the 
Virgin experienced? Here His spirit fails, His face and all His 
virginal members are covered with the sweat of death, sufferings 
which would suffice to terminate His life if the divine ordinance 
did not preserve it for greater sufferings and a more splendid 
crown. 


Mary GLIMPSES JESUS 


Now the Blessed Virgin continues to search for her Son, while 
her anxiety to find Him renews the strength of which sorrow had 
deprived her. From afar she hears the noise of arms, the commo- 
tion of the mob, the shouts of the common crier who is denounc- 
ing Him. Suddenly she catches a glimpse of the shining lances 
and halberds which rise above the crowd; on the ground she 
discerns drops of blood, tragic.traces which are enough to show 
her the steps of her Son, to guide her surely to Him. Closer and 
closer she comes to her beloved Son, straining her eyes all blind- 
ed by sorrow, in order, if possible, to see Him whom her soul 
loves. O the love and fear in Mary’s heart! On the one hand she 
desires to see Him; but again, sorrow refuses to look upon so 
harrowing a sight. Finally, when she arrives where she can see 
Him, those two lights of heaven look on one another, their eyes 
pierce one another’s hearts, while their sorrowing souls are crush- 
ed by this encounter. Their tongues are mute and paralyzed; yet 
the natural love for her Son speaks in the Virgin’s heart as He 
addresses her: 


“Why have you come here, my dove, my dearest mother? Your 
sorrow increases my sorrow, while your sufferings are torture to 
me. Return then, O mother of mine, return to your dwelling- 
place, for the presence of these thieves and murderers violates 
your virginal purity. If you wish to withdraw, then the suffer- 
ings of both our hearts will be mitigated. Nevertheless, I will be 
offered up for the world, because this is not your task, nor does 
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your innocence deserve such pains. Return then to the ark, my 
dove, until the raging torrent subsides, for here you will find no 
spot to rest your feet. There you can devote yourself to your 
accustomed prayer and meditation; and there, exalted above your 
self, you will bear this sorrow as best you can.” 


And now the mother’s heart responds to that of her Son: 


“Why dost Thou ask this of me, my Son? Why dost Thou beg 
me to withdraw from this place? ‘Thou knowest, my Lord and 
my God, that in Thy presence all things are permitted to me, 
that there is no place of prayer except where Thou art. How can 
I tear myself away from Thee without departing from my own 
self? This sorrow has so filled my heart that I can think of noth- 
ing else, that I can go nowhere without Thee, that I can neither 
ask for nor obtain any other consolation. In Thee my whole 
heart rests, within Thee I have established my habitation; my 
whole life depends on Thee. And since for nine months Thou 
didst have my body as Thy dwelling-place, why, for three hours, 
shall not my resting place be within Thy heart? If Thou wilt 
receive me there within Thyself, I shall be crucified as Thou art 
crucified, buried with Thee as Thou art laid to rest. With Thee 
shall I drink vinegar and gall, with Thee shall I suffer upon the 
Cross, and together with Thee shall I yield up the ghost.” 

Such are the words which the Virgin might utter within her 
heart. In this way she might follow along the sorrowful way of 
the Cross until she arrived at the place of sacrifice. 


ON THE MYSTERY OF THE CROSS ® 
ON THE COMING TO CALVARY 


We have come, my soul, to the sacred mount of Calvary; we 
have arrived at the very summit of this mystery of our redemp- 
tion. Ah, how solemn and impressive is this place! Verily, this is 
the house of God and gate of heaven, the promised land, the place 
of our salvation. Here the tree of life is planted; here rises the 
mystical ladder which Jacob beheld, with angels descending, and 
men ascending to God. This, my soul, is the place of prayer; here 


5 For the next several meditations, see Matt. 27:33-56; Mark 15:22-41; Luke 
23:33-49; John 19:17-37. 
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you should adore and bless the Lord, but especially thank Him 
for this greatest blessing, saying to Him: 


“We adore Thee, Lord Jesus Christ, and we bless Thy holy 
name, because by Thy holy Cross Thou hast redeemed the world. 
Thanks be to Thee, most merciful Savior, that Thou hast loved 
us and washed away our sins in Thy blood, hast offered Thyself 
for us upon that Cross, in order that the most pleasing fragrance 
of this noble sacrifice, consumed in the fire of Thy love, may 
make satisfaction to God and win His favor. Blessed art ‘Thou 
forevermore, O Savior of the world, advocate of men, perfector 
of angels, victor over Satan, author of life, destroyer of death, 
Redeemer of those who dwelt amid the shadow and darkness of 
the gravel” 

“O every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that 
hath no money; come ye, buy, and eat; yea, come, buy wine and 
milk without money and without price.” * Ye who desire the 
treasures of life, this is that mystical Rock wounded by the rod 
of Moses in the desert, whence gushed forth water in abundance 
for the thirsty people. Ye who seek peace and friendship with 
God, behold, this is also that Rock which the patriarch Jacob 
anointed with oil, which he lifted up as a sign that testified to 
love and friendship between God and men. Ye who desire wine 
to cure your wounds, this is that cluster of grapes which was 
brought from the promised land into this vale of tears. This is 
the cluster which now is trampled upon, bruised and crushed on 
the winepress of the Cross for our restoration. Ye who desire the 
oil of divine grace, this is the precious vessel belonging to the 
wisdom of Eliseus, filled with oil, with which we shall be able to 
pay all of our debt. And although the vessel seems small for so 
many people, yet do not consider the quantity but rather its pow- 
er and efficacy, which are so great that as long as there are re- 
ceptacles to fill to the brim, so long will flow the fountain of this 
hallowed liquid. 


THE SAVIOR’S SUFFERINGS BEFORE His CRUCIFIXION 


Awake now, my soul, and begin to meditate on the mystery of 
the holy Cross, by whose fruit and harvest the injury of that pois- 
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onous fruit of the forbidden tree was repaired, as the bridegroom 
indicated to the bride in the Canticle of Canticles when he said: 
“I have raised thee up from beneath the wicked tree; there thy 
mother was corrupted, there thy parent was violated.” § 


Consider how, when our Redeemer had come to this place, 
those pitiless enemies, in order that His death might be yet more 
shameful, stripped Him of all His clothes except His inner gar- 
ment which was woven from top to bottom in a single piece, with- 
out any sewing. Observe with what gentleness this innocent Lamb 
allows Himself to be sheared, not opening His mouth or uttering 
a word against those who were thus mistreating Him. Instead, He 
quite willingly allows Himself to be despoiled of His clothing, 
shamefully exposed, for with those garments, more completely 
than with the fig leaf, the nakedness of those who through sin had 
lost their original innocence was ‘covered as they received new 
grace. Some writers assert that in order to strip our Lord they 
cruelly and roughly removed the crown of thorns which He wore 
upon His head, and after they had removed His garments they 
again placed it upon Him, once more crushing the thorns into 
His skull and thus reopening all the apertures and wounds in His 
head. One may well believe that those who invented so many un- 
usual tortures in the course of His passion would also avail them- 
selves of this form of cruelty. 

Now since His robe adhered to the wounds inflicted by the 
scourging, while His blood was congealed and clung to the gar- 
ment, those wicked men were so wanting in all consideration 
when they stripped Him, that they snatched the robe with such 
unexpected violence as to tear off His skin. This renewed the 
wounds made by the flogging to such a degree that His whole 
body was everywhere torn and lacerated, becoming, as it were, one 
vast and gaping wound which poured forth blood. 

Consider now, my soul, the magnitude of divine goodness and 
mercy which so clearly shines forth in this mystery. Behold how 
He who clothes the heavens with clouds, who garbs the fields with 
flowers and with splendor, now stands despoiled of all His gar- 
ments. Reflect how the beauty of angels is here defiled, how the 
loftiness of heaven is brought low, how God’s greatness is shamed; 
see how that royal blood pours forth in copious streams from His 
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head, through His hair, down His beard, until it stains and soaks 
the very ground. Contemplate the chill which He suffered as He 
stood there all torn and naked, deprived not only of His clothing 
but of His very skin and flesh, with so many gaping wounds like 
doors and windows open all over His body. If St. Peter, who was 
clothed and shod, suffered cold the night before, how much more 
so would this most sensitive body suffer when it is thus wounded 
and naked? 


Here it appears that while our Savior at every moment of His 
life gave us such wonderful examples of detachment and poverty, 
yet in His death He presents Himself to us as a perfect mirror of 
this virtue. In life He was so poor that He had no place to lay 
His head, in order to show us that there was nothing in all the 
world which had any claim upon Him. In keeping with this ex- 
ample we read concerning Blessed Francis of Assisi, true imitator 
of Christ’s poverty, that when he was at the point of death he cast 
off all that he had on him, threw himself on the ground and em- 
braced the earth, all naked as he was, so as to imitate, like a faith- 
ful servant, the nakedness and poverty of his Lord. 

And now, my soul, do you also learn from this to follow Christ 
who was poor and naked. Learn to despise all that the world can 
give, that you may deserve to embrace your impoverished Lord 
with arms unhindered by any attachment to this world, and thus 
be joined in love to Him who also was stripped of every other 
love which might impede this union. 


Curist NAILED TO THE CROSS AND LIFTED UP 


Consider next how your Master was nailed to the Cross, the 
pain He suffered when the large blunted nails entered the most 
sensitive parts of this most responsive body. Reflect at the same 
time upon what the Virgin will feel when with her own eyes she 
sees, with her own ears she hears the hard and cruel blows which 
at every moment fall on those divine limbs. See how they now 
raise up the Cross, how they drop it into a hole dug for that pur- 
pose; observe the manner in which these executioners, sadistic in 
their thirst for cruelty, while they are placing the Cross into the 
hole, let it drop in with such force that it causes His holy body to 
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shake and tremble in the air, tearing yet wider His wounds and 
magnifying His suffering. 

Alas, my Savior and Redeemer, what heart is so petrified that 
it would not break in sorrow, for on this day the very stones split 
asunder at the sight of what Thou art suffering upon the Cross? 
The sorrows of death have encompassed Thee, O Lord, and the 
waters of the sea have rushed upon ‘Thee; Thou art immersed in 
the most profound depths of pain and of sorrow. And yet Thou 
canst find no support. The Father, it would seem, has abandoned 
Thee; what dost Thou expect from men? Thine enemies shout 
at Thee? Thy friends break Thy heart; Thy soul is afflicted. Yet 
tor my sake Thou dost refuse all consolation. Indeed, my sins 
were ponderous, as Thy penance attests. I see Thee, my King, 
nailed to a piece of wood; nothing except three iron spikes up- 
hold Thy body. Thy sacred flesh, without any comfort, hangs 
from those hooks. When the weight of Thy body rests upon the 
feet, then the wounds of the nails in Thy feet are torn yet wider. 
But when the weight shifts to Thy hands, then the wounds in Thy 
hands are torn yet wider by the weight which hangs from them. 
These limbs cannot help one another, but instead each aggra- 
vates the pain of the other. And that blessed head, tortured and 
weakened by the crown of thorns, what pillow will sustain it? 

Ah, most serene Virgin, how well your arms were employed in 
this task of upholding the Lord! Yet now they are not used for 
this purpose; instead the Cross performs this function. His sacred 
head reclines upon the beam of the Cross when it would rest; 
yet the comfort which it finds there is only to have the thorns sink 
deeper into His skull. Above all else, I constantly behold those 
four principal wounds like four fountains which are forever gush- 
ing forth blood. I see the earth covered with pools of blood; I 
see this precious liquid trodden under foot and spread over all 
the earth, shouting, crying out louder than the blood of Abel, 
since this latter begged for vengeance, for revenge of murder. 
But Christ’s blood beseeches pardon for the sinner. 


THE SON’s COMPASSION AND THE MOTHER’S SORROW 


The sorrows of the Son increased with the presence of His 
Mother, so that His very heart was crucified within Him, no less 
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than His body was crucified exteriorly. Today, my Jesus, there 
are two crosses for Thee, one for Thy body and another for Thy 
soul. One is Thy passion; the other is Thy compassion. One 
pierces Thy body with nails of iron; the other pierces ‘Thy most 
holy soul with nails of sorrow. 

Who can imagine, O my blessed Jesus, what Thou didst feel 
as Thou didst look upon the agonies of Thy Mother’s most holy 
soul, on her whom Thou knewest was being crucified with ‘Thee 
upon the Cross; when thou, blessed Lady, didst behold that lov- 
ing, pitying heart pierced through and through by the sword of 
sorrow? When thou didst open thine own blood-filled eyes to 
gaze on that divine countenance now covered with the pallor of 
death? What agony of soul, what death upon death! What didst 
thou feel, most holy Mother, in watching the rivers of tears which 
poured forth from those purest eyes, in listening to the groans 
torn from that sacred breast here bowed beneath the weight of 
such terrible pain? In truth one cannot overestimate the extent 
to which this invisible cross tortured thine own pitying heart. 

And who, blessed Mother, can describe the vastness of suffer- 
ing and anguish within thee as thou dost watch Him die amid 
such awful pains—Him whom thou didst bear with such joy? 
When thou sawest Him whom the angels praised and adored, now 
mocked and blasphemed by men? When thou didst see mistreated 
and torn that holy body which thou didst always treat with such 
reverence, and care for with such concern? When thou sawest 
that holy mouth which thou didst feed with heavenly milk here 
embittered with vinegar and gall; that divine head that so often 
rested on thy virginal breast, now bleeding and crowned with 
thorns? How often didst thou not lift thine eyes aloft to gaze on 
that divine figure, the sight of which so frequently had rejoiced 
thy soul? But now thine eyes are averted, the gentleness of thy 
heart cannot bear this sight! 

Indeed, what tongue can express the magnitude of this suffer- 
ing? If souls that love Christ truly even now contemplate these 
past sufferings with such grief and sorrow, what must thou feel, 
thou His Mother, and more than His Mother, as thou here be- 
holdest present before thine own eyes thy Son amid such torture? 
If the women who accompanied our Lord, who were no relations 
and close friends of His, nor bound to Him by the usual human 
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ties—if these women wept and lamented when they saw Him in 
such a terrible state, what were thy tears, most holy Virgin, when 
thou sawest Him who was so intimately bound to thee, not only 
bearing His Cross, but nailed and raised up on that very Cross? 


And though these sufferings were so intense, thou didst not 
refuse, O most blessed Virgin, the company of the Cross. ‘Thou 
didst not turn thy back, but didst stand there with Him, not 
fainting or prostrate, but standing there like a tower of strength, 
contemplating with unspeakable grief thy Son upon the Cross. 
As Eve in joyfully contemplating the fruit and tree of death had 
a share in the world’s perdition, so now thou wouldst have a share 
in the salvation of the world, gazing with such heartfelt sorrow 
on the very source of life who hung from this other tree. 








Spirituality for All 
IX. Sacrament of Mercy 
John J. McDonald, O.P. 


co of Our Lady’s chief messages at Lourdes and at Fatima 

was the need of penance for sin. Her admonition to repent- 
ance contained, of course, no new doctrine. It was merely a moth- 
erly reminder of the teaching of her divine Son: ‘Unless you shall 
do penance, you shall all likewise perish.”’' Our Lord not only 
preached the need of penance for the remission of sin but raised 
penance to the dignity of a sacrament of the New Law, thus in- 
dicating how pleasing it is in the sight of almighty God and how 
important it is in the economy of salvation. 

Penance was not an invention of Christ any more than matri- 
mony was. God always and everywhere demanded penance as a 
necessary condition for the forgiveness of sin. He could not, in- 
deed, have decreed otherwise without injury to His infinite wis- 
dom and justice. Nevertheless, penance, like matrimony, awaited 
Christ’s coming to achieve its full perfection and efficacy. Our 
Lord sacramentalized matrimony without altering the essential 
character of the marriage contract. Likewise, He elevated penance 
to the dignity of a sacrament without changing the nature of its 
three essential acts: sorrow for sin, acknowledgement of guilt (at 
least before God), and adequate satisfaction. He endowed these 
penitential acts, however, with a greater efficacy for the attain- 
ment of their purpose—the remission of sin—and determined 
the precise manner in which they should be exercised in keeping 
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with their new sacramental role. In particular, Christ specified 
that confession, or acknowledgement of guilt, be made outwardly 
before a human minister rather than inwardly before God alone, 
and that satisfaction be done as prescribed by that minister. ‘These 
determinations are implied in the words which Christ used when 
instituting the sacrament of penance in the form of a judicial pro- 
cess: ‘““Whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven them and 
whose sins you shall retain they are retained.” * 


A SACRED SIGN 


Penance, like all the other sacraments, is a sign of a sacred 
thing. Considered merely as a sensible sign it falls into the same 
general class of things as foghorns, barberpoles, or traffic signals, 
whose chief function is to signify or represent something other 
than themselves. In each sacrament there is some distinct, sensi- 
ble element which, through the determination of Christ Himself, 
represents a sacred, hidden reality. This sensible element is ver- 
ified in the case of penance in the confession of personal sin, 
manifestation of sorrow, and acceptance of works of satisfaction 
on the part of the penitent, together with the pronouncing of the 
words of absolution by the confessor. Just as the sound of a fog- 
horn is a sign of fog and a barberpole the sign of a barbershop, 
so these outward actions of priest and penitent signify the for- 
giveness of sin through the infusion of sanctifying grace. 

But the sacraments of the New Law do not merely signify or 
represent hidden realities. They actually cause the realities which 
they signify. The foghorn does not bring about the fog nor is the 
barberpole in any way responsible for the barbershop, but the 
outward acts of the penitent and priest are truly instrumental in 
bringing about the forgiveness of sin. 

The sacraments, for the most part, require the use of some 
corporeal thing, such as water in the case of baptism, oil in the 
case of confirmation, and bread and wine in the case of the Holy 
Eucharist. The material elements themselves are called the re- 
mote matter of the sacrament, whereas their use or application— 
the pouring of the water, the anointing with oil, and the like— 
are referred to as the proximate matter. In the administration of 
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a sacrament the proximate matter, or the application of the re- 
mote matter, must be accompanied by a certain set formula pro- 
nounced by the one who administers the sacrament. These words 
of the minister are called the form of the sacrament. 


While in the administration of the sacrament of penance no 
corporeal thing such as water or oil is used, this sacrament is like 
all the others in that it has both remote and proximate matter. 
The remote matter of penance consists of the actual sins, mortal 
or venial, which are to be obliterated by the sacrament, while 
the proximate matter is made up of the three penitential acts to 
which we have referred above: contrition, confession, and satis- 
faction. The form of the sacrament of penance is the words: “I 
absolve thee from thy sins, in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” This formula is fittingly derived 
from our Savior’s words to St. Peter, promising him the power of 
the keys: ““Whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven.” ® 


PROOF OF Gop’s MERCY 


The sacrament of penance is a most striking proof of God’s 
mercy toward men. To be convinced of this truth we need but 
compare sacramental penance with the penance which was ex- 
acted before the coming of Christ. Under the old dispensation, 
first of all, perfect contrition, i.e., sorrow motivated solely by the 
love of God, was required for the remission of sin. We can ima- 
gine how difficult this must have been, especially for the habitual 
sinner, and how often, as a result, sinners must have been in a 
state of uncertainty as to whether their sins had actually been 
remitted. Not all were as fortunate in this respect as David, as- 
sured by God through the prophet Nathan that his sin had been 
forgiven. With the sacrament, on the other hand, imperfect con- 
trition suffices, and thus we can more readily have moral certitude 
that our sins have been wiped away. Under the Old Law, too, 
temporal punishment for sin was more rigorously exacted than 
under the new covenant, where a notable part of this temporal 
punishment is freely blotted out with the sacramental absolution. 
Finally, sacramental penance produces sanctifying grace in great- 
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er abundance, and bestows, besides, a special sacramental grace 
to help the penitent to avoid a repetition of the sins he has con- 
fessed—a grace totally lacking under the old dispensation. 

We need not insist on the necessity of penance for the remis- 
sion of mortal sin. There is no room for disagreement among 
Catholics on this point. The Church clearly teaches that “the 
sacrament of penance for those who have fallen after baptism is 
as necessary unto salvation as baptism itself is for those who have 
not been regenerated.” * It was indeed chiefly for the remission 
of mortal sin that the sacrament of penance was instituted. Hence, 
the Fathers of the Church were accustomed to refer to penance 
as a second baptism, or as a second plank after the shipwreck of 
sin. Only by an act of perfect contrition is mortal sin remitted 
outside of confession and even those who have perfect contrition 
must confess their mortal sins when they next approach the holy 


tribunal; until they do so, they must abstain from receiving Holy 
Communion. 


DEVOTIONAL CONFESSION 


We are here concerned rather with ihe use of the sacrament 
by those who have no mortal sins to confess, sometimes referred 
to as ‘devotional confession.” Some of the faithful exaggerate its 
need, others minimize its benefits. In the first class may be in- 
cluded those who feel that their confession is not complete unless 
they confess the number and kind of all their venial sins, or that 
they obtain forgiveness only for those venial sins which are actu- 
ally confessed. This frame of mind frequently makes confession 
excessively burdensome and causes persons in approaching con- 
fession to concentrate their efforts unduly on the examination of 
their conscience, to the detriment of the more important ele- 
ments of sorrow and purpose of amendment. 


Such persons, too, will often abstain from Holy Communion 
unless they have an opportunity of going to confession immedi- 
ately before receiving, and are thus deprived of many graces 
which would otherwise be theirs. It is true that the Holy Euchar- 
ist is the end to which all the other sacraments are ordained and 
that confession is a most fitting preparation for the reception of 





4Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum, n. 895. 
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this august Sacrament. But there is no strict obligation imposed 
upon the faithful of confessing venial sins; the Church’s precept 
which obliges its members to confess once a year does not bind 
those who have committed no mortal sin. 


Those of the second group point out that the practice of devo- 
tional confession was unknown in the early Church, and hence 
cannot have any genuine value in the spiritual life. One may 
grant that it was not practiced in the early centuries of Christi- 
anity to the same extent that it is today. But “it was not without 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit,” says Pius XII, “that this prac- 
tice was introduced into the Church.” It is likewise argued that 
since there are so many other ways of atoning for venial sin— 
prayer, fasting, almsgiving, assistance at Mass, and the like— 
there is no need to have recourse to the sacrament of penance. 
“Tt is true indeed that venial sins may be expiated in many ways 
which are to be highly commended,” says the same Holy Father, 
“but to hasten daily progress along the path of virtue we wish 
the pious practice of frequent confession to be earnestly advo- 
cated.” “By it,” the Pontiff continues, “genuine self-knowledge 
is increased, Christian humility grows, bad habits are corrected, 
spiritual neglect and tepidity are countered, the conscience is 
purified, the will strengthened and a salutary self-control is at- 
tained, and grace is increased in virtue of the sacrament itself.” § 


SACRAMENTAL GRACE 


Catholics generally realize that the sacrament of penance re- 
mits sin and that it imparts or increases sanctifying grace in virtue 
of the sacred rite itself. Few, perhaps, are aware that in addition 
to sanctifying grace it produces a special sacramental grace. Each 
of the sacraments confers a grace proper to itself, consisting of a 
special divine assistance which enables the recipient to attain the 
goal of the particular sacrament. The end of the sacrament of 
penance, according to St. Thomas, consists in the detestation of 
past sin and reformation of life.® Hence its special sacramental 
grace fortifies the sinner’s penitential spirit and strengthens the 
purpose of amendment contained in his contrition. It gives him 





5 Mysticit corporis, AAS, XXXV (1943), 235. 
6 Cf. Summa theol., IIIa, q. 90, a. 4. 
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a claim to the actual graces needed to persevere in God's friend- 
ship, to avoid the sins confessed, and to make reparation for past 
offenses. ‘Thus, the efficacy of the sacrament of penance, far from 
being restricted to the moment when the words of absolution are 
pronounced, prolongs itself into the future life of the penitent. 


Hence the sacrament of penance is a most important means of 
spiritual growth. To understand its workings in our spiritual life 
more fully, we shall consider separately each of the three acts to 
which we have referred above: contrition, confession and satis- 
faction. As man has sinned against God by thought, word, and 
deed, it is fitting that his act of reconciliation with God should 
embrace the same means by which he incurred the divine dis- 
pleasure. Hence, inwardly he should be filled with sorrow for his 
guilt; his lips should acknowledge his repentance; and penitential 
works should be performed as satisfaction for the offense against 
God. “The first requisite on the part of the penitent,’ says St. 
Thomas, “is the will to atone, and this is done by contrition; the 
second is that he submit to the judgment of the priest standing 
in God’s place, and this is done in confession; and the third is that 
he atone according to the decision of God’s minister, and this is 
done in satisfaction.” * 


CONTRITION 


Contrition is the primary and proper act of penance and hence 
is absolutely necessary for the valid reception of the sacrament. 
For a variety of reasons one might be excused from confessing 
one’s sins outwardly, e.g., the nearness of others in a hospital 
ward, the absence of a common language spoken by priest and 
penitent, the lack of sufficient time, and so forth; but one can 
never have a valid excuse for not being sorry for them. Contri- 
tion is therefore the act upon which we should dwell the most in 
our preparation for the reception of the sacrament of penance. 
People very often exert a great deal of care and effort in an at- 
tempt to discover the exact number of times they have committed 
each kind of sin and give relatively scant attention to the serious 
business of exciting sorrow for these offenses. 

Contrition does not consist merely in ceasing to sin, or in the 
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resolve to begin a new life, as many outside the Church maintain. 
It comprises, first of all, a lively hatred and sorrow for past trans- 
gressions, such as characterized, for example, David’s repentance. 
“The Lord hath heard the voice of my weeping.” * That genuine 
contrition embraces hatred and sorrow as well as purpose of 
amendment is clear from the teaching of the Council of Trent, 
which defined contrition as “a sorrow and detestation for sin com- 
mitted, with a purpose of sinning no more.” ® 


SORROW FOR VENIAL SIN 


Sorrow is required for all sin, mortal or venial, since every sin 
involves an inordinate turning of man’s will from God to some 
created good. For the remission of grievous offenses, explicit sor- 
row is required. In other words, the sinner must endeavor, so far 
as lies in his power, to remember each single mortal sin in order 
to detest each one. For the remission of venial sins, on the con- 
trary, implicit sorrow suffices. The sorrow in question may be 
patent in an act of charity or in some other virtuous act per- 
formed for the love of God. This does not mean that the mere 
presence of the virtue of charity in the soul effects the remission 
of venial sins, for they are not seriously incompatible with the 
state of grace. Nor does it mean that they are remitted by every 
act of charity. To obtain forgiveness for our venial sins we must 
be detached from our inordinate affection for them. Only when 
an act of charity (or of some other virtue under charity’s com- 
mand) effects such detachment, does it bring about their forgive- 
ness. Since, however, the necessary detachment can be effected 
without our explicitly thinking about it, venial sins of the past 
which are completely forgotten need not remain in our souls as 
permanent obstacles to our spiritual growth. 


Contrition for venial sins may be general or particular. We 
may simply elicit an act of sorrow for all the venial offenses we 
have ever committed, or we may concentrate our sorrow on cer- 
tain definite and specific failings here and now present to our 
consciousness. The latter is the safer course and hence to be 
preferred. With mortal sins there can be no question of a partial 
forgiveness. Either all grievous offenses are forgiven or none. 


8 Ps. 6:9. ® Denzinger, n. 897. 
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With venial sins, however, this is not the case. We may obtain 
remission of some while others remain in our soul, owing to a 
secret attachment to some venially sinful object. To assure our- 
selves of the necessary detachment from such objects and the re- 
sulting pardon for the sins, we should particularize our sorrow, 


focusing it on certain specific sins which we make a matter of 
confession. 


PROOF OF GENUINE SORROW 


Sorrow for sin necessarily includes a firm purpose of amend- 
ment, since we can hardly be said to be sorry for offending a per- 
son unless we intend to avoid displeasing him in the future. The 
effective will to reform our life is the best practical proof of the 
reality of our contrition. It is better even than tears as a yardstick 
for measuring true sorrow. Tears may be an indication of an in- 
tense emotional sorrow, but this type of grief is not always the 
result of the will’s detestation of evil. 

It is not required that our purpose of amendment be explicit, 
nor that it be expressed in words. We can be truly sorry for our 
past offenses without giving any thought to our future actions, 
and genuine sorrow always implicitly includes the necessary pur- 
pose of amendment. It is advisable, however, that we expressly 
resolve to avoid sin in the future. An explicit resolution affords 
greater assurance that we are properly disposed for absolution 
and more effectively initiates the will in the practice of virtue 
and the avoidance of sin. 

When confession is made frequently there is danger of its be- 
coming a mere matter of routine. The same sins are repeated 
time after time with the result that penitents sometimes wonder 
whether or not they have sufficient purpose of amendment—and 
hence sufficient sorrow—for the valid reception of the sacrament. 
Frequent relapses into the same sin, it is true, are a definite in- 
dication of a lack of serious repentance when there is no con- 
scious effort to avoid them or their proximate occasions. The 
mere fact that one falls again into the same sin, however, is not 
proof in itself of the absence of genuine sorrow. Since habits of 
their very nature are difficult to change, it should not be surpris- 
ing that they should reassert themselves from time to time even 
after the will has sincerely retracted them. As far as the fruitful- 
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ness of the sacrament is concerned, it is merely required that the 
sinner be well disposed at the time he receives absolution, and 
this does not depend in any way upon his future behavior. As 
St. Thomas points out: “The reality of a former act is never 
destroyed by a subsequent contrary act.” 2” 


SIGNS OF ‘TRUE PURPOSE OF AMENDMENT 


Because of its importance in view of sacramental absolution, 
the purpose of amendment deserves special attention from the 
penitent. For the fruitful reception of the sacrament of penance, 
one’s resolve should be: absolute, firm, efficacious, and universal. 


(1) For our purpose of amendment to be absolute, we must 
truly intend the avoidance of sin and not simply wish or desire 
it. It is not enough to say, for example: “I should like to stop 
overeating,” or “I wish I would stop taking God’s name in vain.” 
We must resolve unconditionally. It is not enough to resolve to 
avoid sinning against chastity until after one has made his Easter 
duty, or to speak to one’s next door neighbor on condition that 
he first apologize for a previous offense. 


(2) By a firm purpose of amendment is meant that, at the pres- 
ent moment, the will is fixed in its determination to shun evil, 
however inconstant it may later prove to be. The firmness of the 
sinner’s resolution to reform is not incompatible with a well- 
founded fear, or even with the foreknowledge that he will prob- 
ably again relapse into sin—as long as he does not entirely lose 
hope of keeping his resolution with the all-powerful grace of God. 
To foresee future relapses is an act of the intellect, a judgment 
based on a person’s consciousness of his own weakness and of the 
occasions of sin which he knows he will encounter. The purpose 
of amendment, on the other hand, is an act of the will. It is pos- 
sible to will to do something which the intellect foresees as 
barely possible. 


(3) The purpose of amendment must be efficacious to the ex- 
tent that the penitent is determined to take suitable means of 
fulfilling his good intentions. He should not be content with a 
general resolution to reform his life, since such a resolution usual- 


10 Summa theol., IIIa, q. 84, a. 10 ad 4, 
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ly turns out to be ineffectual. It would be wiser for him to focus 
his resolve on one or a few definite points. His resolve should also 
extend to all the near occasions of mortal sin. To adopt a similar 
practice in regard to venial sin would be to attempt the impossi- 
ble, owing to the number and variety of their occasions. Rather, 
then, than attempt to do so, he should strive on the whole to make 
these occasions more remote through prayer and vigilance. 


(4) To be universal our resolve must include the intention of 
avoiding all mortal sins in the future. When it is a question of 
venial sins, no similar resolution is required; we are never ob- 
liged to attempt or intend the impossible. Although it is within 
our power to avoid any single venial sin, the Council of Trent 
teaches that no one can avoid them all unless by a special privi- 
lege, as was accorded to the Blessed Virgin. * St. Thomas gave the 
reason for this teaching when he said: ‘“Man cannot abstain from 
all venial sin on account of the corruption of his lower appetite 
of sensuality. For man can, indeed, repress each of its movements 
(and hence they are sinful and voluntary), but not all, because 
while he is resisting one, another may arise, and also because the 
reason is not always alert to avoid these movements.” ” 


It would be sufficient, then, if our resolve were limited to one 
species of venial sin (such as sins of anger or of impatience) or 
to a particular type of sin within a species (such as lying to one’s 
father or speaking uncharitably about one’s employer). It would 
even suffice if one were determined to take means of lessening 
the number of one’s venial sins. ““The practical purpose of amend- 
ment in a repentance for venial sins,” says Father de Letter, S.]., 
“will come to the following resolve: Not to commit any fully 
deliberate fault and to make use of the means at our disposal for 
diminishing the semi-deliberate sins of weakness and surprise.” 1 


CONFESSION 


If contrition is the most important part of penance, it is chiefly 
by confession that the sacrament is perfected, ‘because by the 
latter a man submits to the ministers of the Church, who are 


11 Denzinger, n. 833. 
12 Summa theol., Ia Ilae, q. 109, a. 8. 
13 “Repentance of Venial Sins,’ Cross AND Crown, III (1951), 352. 
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the dispensers of the sacraments.” 1 Even perfect contrition, if it 
is to obtain pardon for mortal sin without absolution, must in- 
clude, at least implicitly, the will to confess one’s sins to a priest. 
Our Lord did not expressly command the confession of sins, but 
He did so equivalently when He said: “Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost. Whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven them, 
whose sins you shall retain they are retained.” Without con- 
fession the priest could not judge who was worthy of forgiveness 
and who was not. “If you want the physician to be of assistance 
to you, you must make known your disease.” 1° 


Our confession must include all mortal sins committed since 
, baptism, which have never been submitted to a priest for absolu- 
tion. These sins comprise what theologians call necessary matter 
of the sacrament of penance. They must be confessed accurately, 
i.e., We must give their number and kind, together with any cir- 
cumstances which affect their nature. The actual confession of 
each individual sin is not an essential condition for its forgiveness. 
What is required is that we make a reasonable effort to recall all 
serious sins and that none be willfully omitted. No hard and fast 
rule can be laid down as to the amount of time which should be 
devoted to the examination of conscience before confession, but 
it need not be a long, drawn-out affair for persons who have the 
habit of examining themselves frequently. Theologians give as a 
standard the sort of care that a prudent man would give to any 
important business matter. In this matter we should avoid both 
rigorous self-scrutiny on ‘the one hand, and nonchalant laxness 
on the other. 

While not of strict obligation it is recommended that we also 
confess venial sins. These are of two kinds: (1) those that are 
fully deliberate, i.e., committed with full knowledge that we are 
about to displease God and with a deliberate preference for a 
created good to the divine will; (2) those that are not fully de- 
liberate but which are committed through surprise, weakness, or 
lack of vigilance. Sins of the latter class, sometimes referred to as 
sins of frailty, are usually regretted immediately with the firm 
purpose of amendment. They do not constitute a serious obstacle 


14 Summa theol., Suppl., q. 6, a. 1. 
15 John 20:23. 
16 Summa theol., Suppl., q. 6, a. 1. 
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to salvation or to sanctification, but are, rather, an occasion for 
increasing our humility. Almighty God, who knows the weakness 
of human nature, readily pardons them. Deliberate venial sins, 
on the contrary, are a serious hindrance to advancement in the 
spiritual life, especially if they recur frequently and the heart is 
set on them. 

Deliberate venial sins cool our love of God and make it difficult 
for us to be generous in His service. They cut off many actual 
graces which God would otherwise bestow upon us and prevent 
us from performing many meritorious deeds. In our confession, 
therefore, and in our examination of conscience, we should ‘be 
concerned chiefly with deliberate venial sins if we would use the 
sacrament as a means of spiritual growth. Ordinarily, those who 
do not confess these sins are those who do not expiate them by 
virtuous deeds. If fear, shame, or negligence prevents a person 
from telling venial sins, his progress in virtue will be slow. 

Nor should we be content merely with listing the number of 
times we have fallen into any particular sin. A prudent general 
who wishes to profit by his past mistakes is not content with the 
mere recording of his defeats, but seeks to find the reasons be- 
hind them. We, too, should look for the reasons behind our sins. 
It is not enough to know that we have been untruthful, impati- 
ent, angry, and so forth, but why we have fallen into these sins. 
A child, for example, may go on confessing sins of untruthfulness 
without ever realizing that his real trouble is cowardice. Had he 
been properly instructed he might have discovered that he really 
had no desire to tell lies but was simply terrified into lying be- 
cause he feared the consequences. 


PsyCHOLOGICAL VALUE OF CONFESSION 


There are many psychological advantages to confession. First 
of all, it is an aid to self-knowledge. Expressing our ideas to 
others tends to clarify them in our own minds. So too the telling 
of our sins to another helps us to understand them better our- 
selves. Confession requires the sinner to present his case accur- 
ately. He is thus led to bring his faults into the light. Questioning 
on the part of the confessor, too, will often aid in clarifying a 
person’s knowledge of his sins. 
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Confession helps the penitent deepen and intensify his sorrow 
for sin. If contrition is the motivating force of the other peni- 
tential acts, including confession itself, the latter in its turn 
provides the sinner with an opportunity for renewing his sorrow. 
External acts and words tend to produce corresponding internal 
sentiments. Hence, while we insist that sorrow for sin must spring 
from the heart and not merely from the lips, we must not over- 
look the fact that the conscious avowal of sorrow in confession 
tends to intensify, and even to produce, the necessary internal 
contrition. Moreover, confession, as we have seen, increases self- 
knowledge, and the better we understand our sins the more 
reason we have for grieving over them. 

Finally, confession brings solace and peace to the troubled soul 
of the sinner. Modern psychologists recognize this phenomenon. 
Tracing many nervous disorders to a sense of gurlt for unconfided 
and unforgiven sins, they find confession a useful remedy for 
mental strain. Confession of guilt made to a psychologist—or to 
any other human being for that matter—has the effect of un- 
burdening one’s mind. ‘“‘A sorrow shared is a sorrow halved.” Or, 
as St. Thomas has it: “A hurtful thing hurts more if we keep it 
shut up because the soul is more intent on it; whereas if it be 
allowed to escape, the soul’s intention is dispersed, as it were, on 
outward things, so that the inward sorrow is lessened.” ** 


Catholics, however, do not go to confession merely to have 
their burdens shared, but to have their sins forgiven by a minister 
of God who, their faith tells them, has the power to remit those 
sins; and if they leave the confessional with their hearts filled 
with peace and contentment it is chiefly because of their convic- 
tion that God has pardoned their offenses. ‘Thus, while confession 
is amply justified on the psychological plane, we must not over- 
look the fact that it is primarily intended for the remission of 
guilt and not the relieving of mental strain or as a treatment for 
nervous disorders. Confession is not a psychological soul clinic, 
but a sacrament of divine mercy. 


SATISFACTION 
The third and final act of the penitent, satisfaction, is the 


17 Tbid., Ia Ilae, q. 38, a. 2. 
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acceptance and fulfillment of the penance imposed by the con- 
fessor. Satisfaction means the payment of a debt, the righting of 
a wrong done to another. If we insult another, an apology is in 
order. If we injure someone we must repair the injury, whether 
it be to his person, his reputation, or his property. So, too, when 
we have offended God we must make satisfaction. ‘Through this 
act of satisfying for his sins the penitent is likened to Christ, who 
satisfied on Calvary for the sins of mankind, and thus the sacra- 
ment of penance is symbolic of Jesus’ sacred passion. The inten- 
tion of satisfying for one’s sins, implicit in every act of genuine 
sorrow, is an essential part of the sacrament and must precede 
absolution; the actual carrying out of that intention, or the per- 
formance of one’s penance, although not necessary for the validity 
of the sacrament, pertains nevertheless to its perfection or in- 
tegrity. 

The chief object of sacramental satisfaction is the remission of 
temporal punishment due to sin. Every sin involves a twofold 
effect: guilt and punishment. Guilt is the offense against God; 
punishment, the penalty which sin incurs as a breach of the or- 
der of divine justice. Mortal sin is a complete turning away of the 
sinner from God and, as such, merits eternal punishment in hell. 
In addition, it merits a temporal punishment, insofar as it is also 
a turning of the sinner towards some created good which he 
chooses in place of God. Venial sin does not call for eternal pun- 
ishment since the sinner does not completely turn away from 
God; but it does require temporal punishment because of his 
inordinate attachment to some creature. 


Some outside the Church not only regard satisfaction for sin 
as unnecessary but even consider it derogatory to the generous 
redemption won by Christ. No view could be farther from the 
truth. Without doubt, Christ the God-man could and did offer 
on Calvary a sacrifice of infinite value and hence adequately 
atoned for all the sins of mankind. Nevertheless, His infinite 
satisfaction must be applied to individual souls and imitated by 
the individual members of His mystical body. That He requires 
us to share in His sufferings and satisfaction is evident from the 
words of St. Paul: “But if we are sons, we are heirs also; heirs 
indeed of God and joint heirs with Christ, provided, however, 
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we suffer with Him that we may also be glorified with Him.” #8 
Moreover, our Redeemer Himself has warned us: ‘““He who does 
not carry his cross and follow Me cannot be My disciple.” ” 

Holy Scripture contains many passages in which God explicit- 
ly demanded punishment for sins which already were forgiven. 
For example, when God once threatened to destroy the Israel- 
ites in the desert because of their frequent murmurings against 
Him, Moses pleaded: “ ‘Forgive, I beseech Thee, the sins of this 
people, according to the greatness of Thy mercy. .. .’ And the 
Lord said: ‘I have forgiven according to thy word.’”’ But God 
did not promise them the remission of all temporal punishment. 
On the contrary, He declared: “As I live . . . all the men that 
have seen my majesty and the signs that I have done in Egypt 
and in the wilderness and have tempted Me now ten times and 
have not obeyed My voice shall not see the land for which I swore 
to their fathers, neither shall anyone of them that hath detracted 
Me behold it.” 

Nor does God exact temporal punishment for mortal sin only. 
When He commanded Moses to strike a rock in order that the 
complaining Israelites might be provided with water in the 
desert, the patriarch experienced some slight doubt before obey- 
ing the divine mandate. Moses’ momentary hesitation was not, 
of course, a mortal sin, but he was punished for it by almighty 
God. He was deprived of the privilege of leading the chosen 
people into the promised land. 


PENANCE AND SANCTITY 


With the exception of the Holy Eucharist no sacrament plays 
a more active role in the life of a Christian than the sacrament 
of penance. Its contribution toward preserving morality in Chris- 
tian society has been widely acknowledged both within and with- 
out the Church. The Catechism of the Council of Trent declares: 
“Whatever of piety, of holiness, of religion, has been preserved 
to our times in the Church, through God’s goodness, must be 
ascribed in a great measure to confession.” *? But penance is al- 





18 Rom. 8:17. 19 Luke 14:27. 
20Num. 14:19-23. 21 Tbid., 20:12. 


22 Quoted from English trans. by John A. McHugh, O.P., and Charles J. Callan, 
O.P. (New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1934), p. 289. 
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so an important means of advancing in perfection. Many saints 
have professed great devotion to confession and made use of it 
with great spiritual profit. “If at the moment of sacramental ab- 
solution,” says Father Philipon, “we were to abandon ourselves 
utterly to the redeeming action of Christ the Savior’s almighty 
power, one confession alone would be enough to raise us without 
fail to the furthermost heights of holiness like the sinner of 
Magdala at the feet of Christ, or the good thief on the cross.” * 


Our Savior’s mission on earth was a mission of mercy. He came 
“to seek and to save what was lost,” ** and was given the name of 
Jesus “because he was to save his people from their sins.” * He 
instituted the tribunal of penance to perpetuate that mission 
down through the ages. ‘Through this sacrament He continues to 
effect the reconciliation of sinners with God, which is a greater 
work, as St. Augustine points out, than was the creation of the 
world. But His mercy extends even further. Those who are right- 
ly disposed He restores to a higher plane of grace than they pos- 
sessed before their fall. Along with the grace of forgiveness He 
inspires in their souls a greater appreciation of their divine call 
to Christian perfection and a greater desire to strive for the sum- 
mit of holiness. 


23M. M. Philipon, O.P., The Sacraments in the Christian Life (Westminster, 
Md.: The Newman Press, 1954), p. 193. 


2% Luke 19:10. 25 Matt. 1:22. 











Current Trends 


Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


Pore Pius XII TO CONTEMPLATIVES 


CCEDING to the request of cloistered nuns, unable to attend 

audiences with the late Holy Father in Rome, Pius XII 
graciously consented to address them concerning the problems 
of contemplatives in the modern world. In a series of three radio 
broadcasts the Pontiff discussed the (1) nature and goal of con- 
templation, (2) the importance of loving their contemplative 
vocation, and (3) the secondary aspects of contemplative life, 
particularly monastic work. 


In his discussion of the nature of contemplative life in his 
opening address the late Pontiff pointed out that a knowledge 
of their vocation would enable nuns better to fulfill that vocation. 
Taking his principles for this discussion from “the sober and 
steadfast doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas,” he declared: 


For St. Thomas, contemplative life, far from enclosing itself in a soul- 
less intellectualism limited to abstract speculation, also brings into play 
the heart [or will] and its sentiments. He finds the cause of this in the 
nature of man himself. Since it is the will which makes the other human 
faculties act, it must be the will, too, which drives the intelligence to con- 
cretize its proper actions. Will belongs to the realm of sentiment; and it 
is love which moves the acts of the intelligence—be it love of knowledge 
in itself or love of the thing known. 


Continuing his address the Holy Father declared with the 
Angelic Doctor that love is both the beginning and the end of 
contemplation. He then proceeded to explain the Thomistic con- 
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cept of contemplation, namely, that it consists principally in 
contemplating divine truth and that it proceeds through the 
acquisition of the moral virtues and the use of created truth be- 
fore reaching its ultimate objective. 


The Pontiff then cites the definition of canonical contempla- 
tive life from the Apostolic Constitution, ‘““Sponsa Christi,” which 
states that it refers ‘‘to the external profession of religious life 
which, either through cloistered life, through pious exercises of 
prayer and mortification, or through the work of cloistered nuns, 
is so directed toward interior contemplation that the whole of the 
life with its every activity can be easily and effectively penetrated 
by Him who is sought.” He stresses that canonical contemplative 
life is not merely that interior life to which all souls are called, 
even though some who live outside the cloister may by means of 
private vows and other practices possess all the elements constitu- 
tive of a state of Christian perfection. Considering the various 
elements of the positive side of canonical contemplatives, he said: 


Among the regulations of religious life, the text numbers cloistered life, 
the exercise of piety and prayer, of mortification, and finally of the man- 
ual work which cloistered nuns must do. But these specific points are 
invoked only as a means in the service of an essential reality, interior 
contemplation. What is first of all demanded is that through prayer, medi- 
tation, and contemplation the cloistered nun unite herself with God, so 
that all her thoughts and all her actions may be penetrated by His pres- 
ence and ordered to His service. If this is lacking, the spirit of the con- 
templative life will suffer and no canonical prescriptions can remedy it. 
... The primacy of meditation and‘ of contemplation of God and divine 
truth is above all other means of perfection; above all practices, and 
above all forms of organizations and federations—this is what we wish 
to emphasize and to recall with all our authority. 


The concluding portion of the first address was devoted to the 
formation of contemplatives. The Holy Father stated that the 
daily practice of the contemplative’s vocation is filled with abun- 
dant lessons. Loyal observance of the rule provides a thorough 
knowledge of canonical contemplative life. The practical appli- 
cation of the rule is begun in the novitiate and enriched through 
its daily living. This schooling is aided by the instruction of con- 
fessors and retreat masters, usually by priests who belong to the 
male branch of the same order. He referred in conclusion to the 
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numerous works on mystical theology to aid the director and ad- 
monished superiors to steer a middle course, allowing for a diver- 
gency of backgrounds among her subjects. 


In his second address, while declaring that the primary motive 
for the love of their contemplative life is based on the fact that 
it leads them by the highest means to union with God in char- 
ity, he elaborated on certain secondary motives which should 
prompt cloistered nuns to love their vocation. These are found 
in Sacred Scripture, in the attitude of the Church toward con- 
templative life, and in the very fruits which such a life yields. In 
regard to these fruits, he appeals to the experience of the indi- 
vidual nun to highlight the treasures she accumulates from her 
cloistered life. Exteriorly her life develops within the established 
daily schedule. Interiorly she reaches maturity “by phases of con- 
solation and trial, of light and darkness, which leave intact the 
intimate attachment to God.” By concentrating on the fidelity of 
others in her community, rather than upon the weakness of hu- 
man nature, the nun will be able to perceive the fraternal charity 
which flows from the true love of God. 

The second portion of this address stresses, first of all, the 
proper attitude which nuns should have towards their vocation 
and the specific traits which should characterize their interior life. 
The proper attitude towards one’s vocation includes: the avoid- 
ance of attending only to the letter of the law and of choosing 
to observe certain rules to the neglect of others; the embracing 
of the mortification involved in such a life; the willingness to 
work to earn one’s bread; fidelity to detail of duties; but without 
narrowness of spirit; more specifically, the Holy Father declared 
that “first of all one expects to find in a nun simplicity and hu- 
mility;’’ then a nourishing of the ascent to God by the theological 
virtues and joyous acceptance of daily life. Joy and gaiety, the 
Pontiff declared, are always traits of generous giving of self. 

In his final talk the Holy Father examined “the actuation of 
the contemplative life in its essential element, contemplation it- 
self, and in its secondary elements, especially monastic work.” 
After admonishing that it is not sufficient merely to desire con- 
templation but that there is required a real dedication of oneself, 
the Pontiff indicated those offices which are not incompatible 
with contemplative life, such as religious instruction of the 
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young, retreats for women, and charitable works for the sick and 
poor. While nuns are free to separate themselves from orders un- 
dergoing essential changes, they must accept changes in secondary 
matters which merely complement the contemplative life. Specif- 
ically, he requested cooperation with the proper ecclesiastical 
authority in problems of adaptation. 

Since the work performed by the nuns themselves is the most 
normal means of alleviating the financial distress to which many 
convents are subject, the Pope encouraged dedication to this la- 
bor. He earnestly recommended such work even to those more 
fortunate financially, as it might provide them with the means of 
fulfilling their obligation of charity towards the poor. Such work 
must always, however, conform to the character of the rule of 
each order. 

In conclusion, the Holy Father spoke of the three ways in 
which nuns may carry out the apostolate which the Church en- 
trusts: “by the example of Christian perfection, which silently 
draws the faithful to Christ; by public and private prayers; by 
the zeal to practice, besides the penitence prescribed by the rule, 
that which is suggested by the generous love of the Lord.” His 
final exhortation was that their hearts be filled with the same 
force which animates the apostolate of the Church. 


ADDRESS ON MONASTICISM 


Early this year Pius XII addressed delegates to the Internation- 
al Convention of Studies of Oriental Monasticism. Tracing brief- 
ly the origin and development of monasticism in the East, the 
Pontiff concluded: 


The experience of the desert made the best minds understand that the 
authority of the spiritual father had to be sanctioned by at least tacit 
agreement, and by a promise of obedience which would enable him to 
control his sons effectively and to provide for the common good, which 
requires an even greater abnegation—the renunciation of one’s own will 
and judgment, the last refuges of selfishness and the final obstacles to 
the love of God and of neighbor. Thus was completed the “state of per- 
fection” along its essential lines, and it was the Christian East which in- 
augurated it in the Church. Although it has preserved certain precious 
characteristics of its own, Oriental monasticism is, in fact, the source of 
other forms of Christian monasticism. 
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SPIRITUAL LIFE IN GERMAN PROTESTANTISM 


Writing on “Protestant and Catholic Relations in Germany” 
in the summer issue of Unitas, the Reverend Jerome Cornelis, 
A.A., devotes a portion of his article to the progress evident in 
the spiritual life of German Protestants. This point was likewise 
emphasized by Msgr. Deopfner, the Catholic bishop of Berlin, in 
a recent statement: 


The cultus of the “German Mass” has been put back in the place of 
honor. The liturgy and sacraments have again found their place in Luth- 
eran worship. It is well known that since the last Kirchentag a study- 
group has devoted its efforts to a fruitful research on private confession. 
Their researches have shown that Luther had never opposed the acknowl- 
edgment of a sacramental value given to an absolution imparted by a 
confessor. Hence the practice of penance seems to’ be on the increase. 
And if one admits that this progress is due to a deepening study of scrip- 
tural teaching and of the doctrine of the early Reformers, one can see the 
importance of this revival. 

The Protestant laity, moreover, are not strangers to this development. 
Those who were present at the meeting of the “Evangelical Academies” 
did not fail to notice the zeal and industry of those who were concerned 
with matters of the spiritual life... . Another revival activity deserves 
consideration, and that is the increased interest in the gospel precepts and 
the founding of religious communities. Who has not already heard of the 
Institute of the Sisters of Mary at Darmstadt, which resulted from a 
bibical study-group in which certain devout young women pondered over 
our Lord’s words, “Come follow me”? Communities of men share the 
same ideals of penitence and poverty. 


Book Reviews 


THE MYSTERY OF LOVE FOR THE SINGLE 
By Dominic J. Unger, O.F.M.Cap. 
Franciscan Herald Press, 192 pages, $3.75. 

Pope Pius XII in 1947 gave juridical recognition to a new state of 
perfection, the secular institute. Since that time many of the faithful have, 
with the blessing of the Church, sought to love God perfectly in the world 
as members of such institutes. Yet in the providence of God there are still 
many souls for whom membership in a religious community or secular 
institute cannot or should not be realized. Such souls nevertheless desire 
to seek God perfectly in some form of dedicated life. For those who would 
attempt to do so, especially in an orderly fashion and with the protection 
afforded by a private vow of chastity, The Mystery of Love for the Single 
will be particularly helpful. 

This volume was not written primarily for religious or for members of 
secular institutes, much less for the clergy, but specifically for single and 
widowed men and women living in the world as well as for the married 
whom circumstances compel to live as though single, all of whom are pre- 
sumed to be seeking perfection. The possibility of such a life, practical 
means of carrying out its ideals and aids for practicing perfect chastity, 
are all treated by the author with singular candor. This life is shown to be 
founded on God’s love choosing favored souls for a greater share of the 
divine life. Special emphasis is placed on the concept of spiritual union 
with God through the practice of perfect chastity. The soul chooses Christ. 
He is the divine Bridegroom. For His love no sacrifice is too difficult or 
too demanding. Conformed more and more to Jesus and to Mary through 
prayer, penance, and the apostolate, the dedicated lover joins the long 
line of those who in the world sought perfect love: St. Catherine of Siena, 
St. Rose of Lima, St. Mary Goretti, St. Gemma Galgani, and Blessed 
Contardo Ferrini, to mention only a few. 
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The author includes some valuable suggestions for carrying out this 
form of dedication and even encourages community life, or at least com- 
munity effort, where such is possible and prudent. Some of these sugges- 
tions may appear novel, but deserve serious consideration. A suggested 
spiritual program calls for prayer, penance, and a plan of mortification 
rigid enough to be effective in counteracting the evil influences of worldly 
life. Chastity, though a form of penance, is also pointed out as something 
very positive, since by freeing a person from the attachments of the flesh 
it enables him to look upon all mankind as his family in Christ. The virgin 
is then seen to be a virgin because of love, not for lack of it. To preserve 
this love two excellent chapters on “Some Basic Helps in Safeguarding 
Purity,” and “Social Life and Friendships,” are offered for the prayerful 
consideration of the reader. 


Though the single vocation in the world is objectively less perfect than 
the religious vocation or the vocation in a secular institute, yet subjective- 
ly one must follow divine inspiration and guidance in the choice of an 
individual way of life. For those seeking perfection in the world, yet re- 
maining unattached to any community canonically or juridically recog- 
nized as a state of perfection, Father Unger has provided an excellent 
manual for meditation and inspiration, as well as for guidance in begin- 
ning and continuing the struggle for perfect love. 


Some objection may be made to calling the dedicated life in the world 
a “vocation” by those who are accustomed to associate the term only with 
the priesthood, or the religious life, and life in a secular institute. How- 
ever since the word “vocation” is commonly used at present to indicate 
any state of life, or any form of customary living, in or out of marriage, 
the author is justified in speaking of “the single vocation in the world.” 
A point, however, which the author makes on the relative merit of the 
vows of obedience and of chastity, looked upon under the aspect of a 
form of surrender, needs further clarification. In his chapter on “Spiritual 
Nuptials through Perfect Chastity,” the author states that there is a more 
complete surrender involved in the vow of chastity than there is in the 
vow of obedience. It is difficult to admit this conclusion if one acknowl- 
edges, as does the author, that through obedience the will is surrendered 
to God, though chastity does not have this effect. Any surrender as radical 
as the surrender of the will would seem to include all and even more than 
is involved in the surrender of any lesser faculty or of its use. 


Patrick M. J. Ciancy, O.P. 
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PLEDGE OF GLORY 

Meditations on the Eucharist and the Trinity 
Translated by the Dominican Nuns 

Corpus Christi Monastery, Menlo Park, California 
The Newman Press, 248 pages, $3.00. 


The Second Order Dominican Nuns have provided English-speaking 
readers with a powerful stimulant to Eucharistic devotion in translating 
this book of Dom Eugene Vandeur, originally published in French as 
A la Trinité par ’Hostie. The author found inspiration for this book, 
as he did for a previous volume, also translated by the Corpus Christi 
nuns, Trinity Whom I Adore, in the famous prayer opening with those 
words composed by the now well-known Carmelite nun of Dijon, Eliza- 
beth of the Trinity. 


The prayer itself, reproduced in this volume, is beyond doubt sublime. 
Dom Vandeur takes the fifty-one phrases of the prayer and presents the 
reflections, deeply thoughtful and moving, which he made on them as 
part of his thanksgiving after Communion. They are meant to be read 
slowly and prayerfully after the reception of Holy Communion, and will 
be an invaluable aid to communicants who strive to make their thanks- 
giving as adequate as they can. 


PETER O’Brien, O.P. 


DANTE LIGHTS THE WAY 
By Ruth Mary Fox 
Bruce, 370 pages, $4.95. 


In an age beleaguered by tensions and preoccupation with material 
things, it is gratifying indeed to encounter this calm study of Dante’s im- 
mortal Divine Comedy. The author of this work has been ranked by 
universal acclaim with Homer, Aeschylus, and Shakespeare, among the 
few supreme poets of the world. He is more; he is, besides being a disciple 
of Aristotle, the poetic heir of the Fathers of the Church and a follower 
of St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Albert the Great, and he unfolds before 
his readers a magnificent tapestry of Catholic thought. His poem, con- 
ceived and executed with consummate skill has made and makes Catholic 
philosophy and theology acceptable or at least intelligible to non-Catho- 
lics, and its influence in this regard has been almost incalculable. But one 
must truthfully confess that Dante cannot be had without tears; he is not 
easy reading. 
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Miss Fox, professor of English at the University of Wisconsin (Mil- 
waukee) and lifelong student of the Divina Commedia, has set out to 
provide willing readers with a handbook which will help greatly to make 
Dante and his message more understandable in our own day. To make 
Dante’s poetic presentation of Catholic philosophy and theology under- 
standable is a worthy undertaking, one calling for infinite patience in 
research, soundness in judgment, and sympathy. To appreciate Dante one 
need not assent to his religious beliefs, but it is essential that one under- 
stand them, T. S. Eliot says. Miss Fox not only assents to Dante’s beliefs, 
but by her clarity presents them to readers with the same sweet reason- 
ableness that they represented to the poet himself. 

Many wonder, at first, why a poem dealing with hell, purgatory, 
and heaven should have been given the seemingly incongruous title of 
“comedy.” The answer is that for Dante, a “comedy” was a work written 
in the humble vernacular, a serious piece of writing in which things ended 
happily for the protagonist. Thus his own toilsome journey through hell 
and purgatory ends with the lightsome bliss of paradise. The word had 
none of the connotations of humor and levity which it conveys to the 
modern mind. 

The Comedy tells of a vision which Dante had of a journey through 
hell, purgatory, and paradise, with Virgil, Beatrice, and St. Bernard as his 
guides through these regions. The poem is made up of one hundred chap- 
ters (or cantos), thirty-three being allotted for each section except the 
Inferno, which has one more by way of introduction; the number thirty- 
three represents probably the “supposed” age of Christ at the time of His 
death. To tell his story Dante used a poetic form of his own making, the 
terza rima, in which the first and third lines rhyme, the second providing 
the next rhyme for the following first and third lines. 


In her book Miss Fox first acquaints the reader with something of the 
turbulent Florentine atmosphere in which Dante lived. The celebrated 
question as to whether Beatrice was an historical figure or not she settles 
in the affirmative. Dante’s master is love, and his dedicated love for 
Beatrice, purely a spiritual love, awakened in him that creative urge, su- 
perbly directed by reason. which found its noble expression in the 
Commedia. 

But besides love, Dante’s interests included politics, and Miss Fox ex- 
plains the political circumstances which led to Dante’s exile. (As it turned 
out, it was a “happy exile” for the world, in that it witnessed the com- 
position of most of the Divine Comedy.) It is remarkable that, despite 
his clashes with ecclesiastical authorities in matters politic, there is no 
trace in his work of any doubt or dissatisfaction concerning any dogmatic 
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teaching of the Church, but ample evidence of his great reverence for 
the spiritual power of the papacy. 

Dante’s thought revolved incessantly about two incidents of greatest 
importance in human history, namely, the fall of Adam, and the Redemp- 
tion by which the gates of heaven were reopened to sinful man. Man’s 
free will, the possibility of being sinful or virtuous, God’s justice and 
mercy, penance, the Trinity, the Incarnation, the angels, the Blessed Vir- 
gin, the Church, and, prayer—these are the ingredients of his religious 
thought, and they have never before or since been treated with such 
poetic passion and consummate art. 

Beyond politics there beckoned to Dante a vision of righteousness, a 
more perfect world in which sin would be undone, not by decree nor 
United Nations, but by the perfection of the individual. Union with God 
would be realized only after successive purgations. He shows that dis- 
cipline and reflection are necessary to win to contemplation and union; 
so too is courage, for men must be sustained as they take up the painful 
task of rectifying their passions, and ridding their lives of the seven deadly 
capital sins. The four things necessary to set love in order are, he holds: 
the grace of God, prayer, personal effort (exercise in the virtues), and 
suffering. 

It is with these reflections that the timelessness of Dante is most appar- 
ent. He speaks to our own day of peace, of spiritual love, and of social 
solidarity. The universe itself cannot be understood by material standards 
alone, and Dante’s universe has already made room for a spiritual (an- 
gelic) universe, wherein there are good angels who serve God and satanic 
powers which oppose Him. Dante speaks to all the God-hungry men and 
women who make up the rank and file of the nations; he is not afraid to 
speak of the supernatural, of the rights and responsibilities of each indi- 
vidual, demanding of him self-discipline along with dedicated and social 
action. He counsels us to set our love in order; with God’s help this can 
be done, and the reward that awaits its accomplishment is the blessed 
vision of God. 

Ricuarp T. A. Murpuy, O.P. 


FRIENDSHIP IN SAINT AUGUSTINE 

By Sister Marie Aquinas McNamara, O.P. 

The University Press, Fribourg, Switzerland, 228 pages. 

Available at Rosary College Bookstore, River Forest, Illinois, $4.50. 
The story of St. Augustine’s friendship is the story of his life. And the 

story of his life is the story of a truly noble soul which grace perfected and 

molded into the saintly Bishop of Hippo. 
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Sister Marie Aquinas takes the reader through the friendships of St. 
Augustine’s family circle, those of his youth and those of his adult life. 
A more brilliant, more deeply satisfying manner of knowing the Saint 
can hardly be conceived. The truism that the knowledge of a man’s 
friends is a knowledge of the man himself is especially applicable to St. 
Augustine. Friendship with God and with man was the absorbing interest 
of his life. The first and major portion of the work which is an actual 
account of the Saint’s relationships with his friends leaves the reader with 
the conviction that Augustine’s whole life was built around his friendships. 
In a final chapter there is a summary of his ideas on the nature of friend- 
ship. 

An awareness of what friendship meant in the life of St. Augustine 
should lead to an awareness of the fact that friendship is in no sense a 
morally indifferent thing but the perfect fulfillment of the two command- 
ments of Christ: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart 
and soul and with thy whole mind, and thou shalt’ love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Every gift of God can be abused; the greatest gifts perhaps most 
readily. But to view the gift itself with suspicion because of this is most 
unreasonable. Every true friendship is a most precious gift of God. Sister 
Marie Aquinas has done a great service in showing what the gifts of 
friendship accomplished in St. Augustine’s life. She makes it completely 
clear that without them there would have been no St. Augustine—a 
tragedy too terrible to contemplate. 

Charity infused by God found in St. Augustine a tremendous natural 
capacity to love and an urgent need to spend himself in the love and serv- 
ice of others. He clearly saw the truth that a perfect friendship between 
men must be based upon a common love of God and agreement on divine 
things. What he does not seem to have seen so clearly, at least in his 
theorizing about the nature of friendship, is the other basis of friendship 
—the person who loves. This is a clarification made by St. Thomas in his 
tract on charity. The principle or cause of love, he tells us, is twofold: 
God and the person who loves. Hence the affection of love increases in 
proportion to the nearness to one or the other of these principles. ? 

However that may be, the life of St. Augustine was rich in friendship 
with God and with man. This work of Sister Marie Aquinas can hardly 
fail to give the reader a greater appreciation of what friendship can do 
in the life of anyone. ' 

Joun W. Curran, O.P. 





1 Cf. Summa theol., Ila IIae, q. 26, a. 6. 
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BRIEF NOTICES 


Spiritual writers often tend to be boring. That could never be said of 
the late Msgr. Knox. Not only does he have the knack of being interest- 
ing no matter what he writes about, but when he writes of things spiritual 
his insights are theologically sound and thoroughly realistic. His The 
Priestly Life (Sheed & Ward, $3.00) is another wise and witty collection of 
retreat conferences for a priest’s retreat which no priest could read with- 
out profit. Another book that will prove interesting and informative to 
priests, especially secular priests, in the formation of their own spiritual 
lives and in their vocational work is Diocesan Priest Saints (B. Herder, 
$3.95) by Rev. R. A. Hutchinson, a priest of the Diocese of San Diego. 
The book is written to help correct the opinion that few if any diocesan 
priests reach the higher degrees of sanctity. It provides ample evidence 
that the secular priest raised to the altars of the Church is not nearly the 
rara avis that even the Curé of Ars thought him to be. Though at first 
glance it seems to be a collection of biographies of diocesan priest saints, 
it is rather a tract on the nobility of the vocation to the secular priest- 
hood illustrated by the lives of secular priest saints. It is well written 
and light enough to be a valuable addition to high school libraries. 


Books on Christian marriage continue to appear. One of the latest is 
Christian Perfection and Married Life (Newman, $1.95) by J. M. Perrin, 
O.P. It is a well-translated little book of ninety-two pages which shows 
how Christian marriage is the road to the highest reaches of perfection 
for those whose way of life it is. Relying constantly on the Scriptures, the 
liturgy, and the writings of popes and mystics, the author leads the reader 
in ten short chapters from the nature of the Christian life through mar- 
riage as a means of living it to the concrete example of Christian married 
life in the Holy Family. It would make good reading for a pre-marriage 
retreat or a nice little wedding gift. The Primacy of Love (Newman, 
$3.25) by August Adam does not seem the kind of book to be recom- 
mended for indiscriminate circulation but would prove useful for the 
prudent consideration of priests. It is a valuable study of an important 
question, yet it is for the theologian and could easily give rise to misun- 
derstandings if placed in the hands of those untrained in this discipline. 
This is especially true since the translation, while linguistically good, gives 
evidence that the translator is not familiar with theological terminology. 

Sheed and Ward has brought back into print Henri De Lubac’s valu- 
able work, Catholicism ($4.00), which was first published in 1937. This 
excellent translation was first published in 1950. With continual evidence 
of his unusual acquaintance with the Fathers of the Church the learned 
French Jesuit seeks to establish that the mission of the Church to bring 
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salvation to the individual is accomplished through her mission to bring 
salvation to the world as a corporate entity. The author considers the 
Church’s social apostolate of vast importance in establishing its appeal to 
modern man. Also on the Cihurch’s mission is a new book, The Catholic 
Church and Salvation (Newman, $3.25), by Msgr. Joseph C. Fenton, 
who has the gift of writing about complex theological questions with 
clarity and directness. His latest book is a careful study of the teaching 
of the ecclesiastical magisterium on the necessity of the Church for salva- 
tion. This book will prove valuable to all who are interested in modern 
developments in the field of spirituality since in these days the corporate 
“ecclesial” element is especially highlighted. Solid and fruitful spirituality 
cannot exist apart from sound theology. 

Charlemagne used to love to read and reread St. Augustine’s The City 
of God. It is certainly one of the most influential books ever written and 
is filled with wisdom for the men of the twentieth century as it was for 
men of ages.gone by. Yet it was written long ago and many moderns find 
it difficult to follow. Professor Marthinus Versfeld of South Africa has 
written a very useful little book called A Guide to “The City of God” 
(Sheed and Ward, $3.00) which suggests things to look for, clarifies the 
argumentation, notes the more significant passages, and in general pro- 
vides a real help to a profitable reading of this Christian classic which 
contains so much of the great Father’s best thought. 

The report of the 1956 Franciscan Educational Conference, entitled 
Franciscan Life Today will already be familiar to all Franciscans. Almost 
the first half, however, is very useful to all religious, since the first six 
articles are competent studies of subjects of general interest. Particularly 
valuable is the contribution of Father Buescher on renovation and accom- 
modation in religious life according to the mind of the Church. This 326- 
page, paper-covered report can be obtained from the Franciscan Educa- 
tional Conference, Capuchin College, Washington 17, D.C., at $3.75. 

Finally, New Life in Catholic Schools (B. Herder, $3.95) by Father 
Leo Ward, C.S.C., is an interesting, if somewhat breathless essay on what 
is wrong with Catholic schools and what can be done to put it right. The 
author insists that despite our higher aims as Christians, our ends as edu- 
cators must be intellectual rather than directly apostolic. He also argues 
well for the existence of a learning that is intrinsically Christian. Educa- 
tors who are sufficiently concerned about the development of their spirit- 
ual life to be readers of this journal will be interested in what Father 
Ward has to say. 


AucusTINE Rock, O.P. 
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A Father Faber Heritage. Selections from the Writings of Reverend 
Frederick William Faber of the London Oratory. Edited with an 
Introduction by Sister Mary Mercedes, S.N.D. de Namur, West- 
minster: The Newman Press, 1958. Pp. 368. 


Charlier, Dom Celestin, The Christian Approach to the Bible (La Lec- 
ture Chrétienne de la Bible). Translated from the French by Hubert 
J. Richards, L.S.S., and Brendan Peters, S.T.L. Preface by the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. John M. T. Barton, D.D., L.S.S., F.S.A., F.R.S.A. West- 
minster: The Newman Press, 1958. Pp. 298. $4.00. 


De Lubac, Henri, S.J., Further Paradoxes. Translated from the French 
by Ernest Beaumont. London: Longmans, Green; Westminster: 
The Newman Press, 1958. Pp. 138. $2.75. 
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German. Westminster: The Newman Press, 1958. Pp. 570. $5.75. 
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minster: The Newman Press, 1958. Pp. 375. $4.50. 
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Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1958. Pp. 528. $6.95. 


McAuliffe, Clarence, S.J., Sacramental Theology. A Textbook for Ad- 
vanced Students. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1958. Pp. 488. 
$6.00. 


Pepler, Conrad, O.P., The English Religious Heritage. St. Louis: B. Her- 
der Book Co., 1958. Pp. 451. $4.95. 


Vandenburghe, Bruno H., O.P., John of the Golden Mouth. Translated 
by the Author. Westminster: The Newman Press, 1958. Pp. 98. 
Paper, $2.75. 
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